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_ New York Trust Company offers to cor- 

porations, firms and individuals a thoroughly 
modern and complete commercial banking service, 
including a highly developed credit information 
service which is available to customers. 


Special conveniences arc offered to those engaged 
in foreign trade. These include foreign credit in- 
formation and current data bearing upon foreign 
markets and trade opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of trust 
service, enables us to offer unexcelled facilities for 
the administration of all personal and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,000,000 


100 BROADWAY 
57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 
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TRUSTEES 


Orro T. BANNARD Russett H. DuNHAM Darwin P. KINGSLEY 
Mortimer N. BuckNnER 
Tuomas CocHRAN 
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SAMUEL H. FisHER Epwarp £.. Loomis 

CC Joun A. GaRveR Howarp W. MaxweE.i 
— A eT Harvey D. Gipson OcpeN L. MILLs 
Artur J. Cumnock Tuomas A. GILLESPIE Epwarp S. Moore 
Oris H. Courier CHarces HayDEN Junius S. Morcan, Jr. 
Henry P. Davison Lyman N. Hine Grayson M.-P. Murpuy 
Rosert W. pe Forest F. N. Horrsror Henry C. Puipps 
Georce DousLEeDAy WALTER JENNINGS Dean SaGeE 


Member Federal Reserve System F N.Y. Clearing House Association 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


One Day’s Delay in Turn-over 


Seventy billion dollars worth of commodities are produced 
yearly in the United States, according to figures for 1920. 
Between producer and consumer this tremendous amount 
turns over many times. Interest on it at six per cent 
would exceed $11,500,000 every day. 


Yet many business houses lose from five to twenty days 
each time they turn their capital. Delayed shipments, 
delayed collections, delays all along the line of production 
and distribution, waste capital as definitely as do stocks 
standing idle on shelves and warehouse floors. 


To eliminate such delays and speed up ‘the country’s 
business, the Irving’s Bill of Lading Department is organ- 
ized to expedite all B/L transactions. It traces over-due 
shipments, notifies consignees and presents ‘arrival’ drafts 
daily by messenger in every part of Manhattan. The 
shipper gets a credit for the amount involved or a prog- 
ress report is made through his local bank the same day. 
The time saved is saved for him, for his bank, for the 
railroads and for all American business. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


> 


1851-1921: SEVENTY YEARS A BUSINESS BANK 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Published Monthly by THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION, 25 West 45th St., New York 


Entered as second-class matter at post-office at New York, N. Y., and Chicago, Ill., under the act of 
March 3, 1879, Copyright, 1921, The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


Hanna Astrup Larsen, Editor 
Yearly Subscription, $3.00; abroad, $3.00 or Kr. 12 
Order the REVIEW in: 


U. S. A. and Canada: New York office (above) or through any bookstore. Associates of the Foundation 
receive the REVIEW without additional charge on payment of membership dues. 


British Dominions: Oxford University Press, 1 Amen Corner, London, E. C. 
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Christiania. Members of Nordmandsforbundet in Norway may receive the REVIEW at one-half price. 


Sweden: Gunnar Tisell A/B Svenska Teknologféfreningens Forlag, Vasagatan 42, Stockholm; or any book- 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BROWN BROTHERS @& CO. 


Established 1818 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 


SCANDINAVIA 


For over a half a century we have maintained close 
banking affiliations with all parts of Scandinavia. We 
offer our facilities and familiarity with business meth- 
ods and conditions there to those engaged in trade 
with Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. | 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


Established 1810 
Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 


London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


OUR RECORD 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF CONSERVATIVE BANKING 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 
ESTABLISHED 1879 
BY HAUGAN & LINDGREN 
SURPLUS (Earned) $3,500,000 
Checking—Savings—-Bond—F oreign 
Real Estate Loan and Trust Departments 


Our Foreign Department 


maintains direct connections with the leading banks throughout Europe, and has particu- 
larly close relations with the largest financial institutions in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark 


Your Business Invited 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
David N. Barker Henry A. Haugan Wm. A. Peterson 
; J. J. Dau President Proprietor Peterson Nursery 
Chairman, Reid, Murdoch & Co. 


ohn N. Dole Oscar H. Haugan Charles Piez 


Pres. H. M. Hooker Glass & Vice-President President Link Belt Co. 
Paint Co. 


Leroy A. Goddard | _A. Lanquist Marvin B. Pool 
Chairman of the Board President Lanquist & Ilisley Co. Manager Butler Brothers 


T. A. Siqueland, Manager of Foreign Department 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 





Profitable Trades in Bonds 


Investors unable to keep in touch with security 
markets because of pressure of business and per- 
sonal affairs often miss desirable opportunities of 
exchanging their securities on a basis which means 
a satisfactory profit. 


We offer a specialized service along these ‘lines. 
Address NIELS FRODE HOLCH 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Cleveland 
Hartford 


Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


Boston 
Scranton 


Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 





A LETTER FROM OUR 
COPENHAGEN CORRESPONDENT 


states that:— 


“We have formerly strongly advised you to interest your clients in Danish securities 
and beg to say that conditions are sound here and undoubtedly improving, wherefore we 
cannot but see that such of your clients who take an interest would have a good oppor- 
tunity of making handsome profits, not only on the securities themselves, but also on 
the exchange. 

In November, 1920, the Kroner was down to: 13c. It is now about 19c compared 
with a par of 26.8c. Thus the profit possibilities, should the Kroner advance to par, 
are about 40%. 

Residents of this country pay no Danish taxes on income in Denmark. 





3%,% Redeemable DANISH GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS of 1900 


The interest on these Bonds is payable in 
Danish Kroner or in Sterling at the fixed rate of 
1,000 Kroner = L. 55-9s-0d, or in French Francs at 
fixed rate of 1,000 Kroner = 1,400 Francs. 


The approximate yield is about 6%, but both the 
principal and the interest increase with the in- 
crease in exchange rates. 


DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK of 
Copenhagen 


Capital 100,000,000 Kroner 

Reserves 50,000,000 Kroner. 

This is one of the oldest and best known inter- 
national banks in the world. 

Dividends for past 5 ee 12% per annum. 

The stock of this bank is selling near its lowest 
ene and affords a yield of nearly 10%, unusually 

igh for a prime bank stock. 


Your inquiry is invited on these and other Danish securities. 


ALDRED & COMPANY, Ltd. 
40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
MONTREAL 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Centralbanken for Norge 
Christiania 


Founded by Fifty Norwegian and Foreign Banks 


Capital and Funds, Kr. 69,000,000.00 


Is exceptionally well equipped for offering the best facilities 
for execution of banking business all over 


Norway 
Please I nqutire for Terms 


Telegraphic Address: “Centralbank, Christiania” 


MAIN OFFICE ~- FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
Equitable Building 580 Fifth Avenue 


120 Broadway corner 47th Street 
New York co” New York 


LONDON OFFICE 
41 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 


RESOURCES FEBRUARY 28, 1921, OVER $54,000,000 


The Fifth Avenue office of this company, corner of 47th Street, is accessibly situated 
and has complete banking facilities to offer to any one desiring the services of an uptown 
banking institution. 

Its “Personal Banking Service” strongly appeals to the individual as well as to the 
firm or corporation. 

Interest may be arranged for upon accounts subject to check. Certificates of Deposit, — 
maturing at a date to suit the needs of the depositor, issued at favorable rates of interest. 


Empire Safe Deposit Company 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 













INSURANCE 


BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


‘of LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW YORK 





THIS COMPANY INS RISKS UPON SECURITIES, BANKNOTES, 
BONDS, SPECIE, MER ISE, AUTOMOBILES, FREIGHTS, HULLS, 
AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION AND MARINE RISKS 


Losses Made Payable in the Chief Cities of the World 


















LONDON BRANCH 
1 Old Broad Street, London 


MELBOURNE BRANCH 
57 Queen Street Melbourne 


SYDNEY BRANCH 
56 Pitt Street, Sydney 








UNITED STATES BRANCH 
COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


W. L. H. SIMPSON W. A. W. BURNETT J. H. WALTERS 
Underwriter Sub-Undervoriter Secretary 
















INSURANCE NOTES 


Last Year’s Business 

Nineteen hundred and twenty was a fairly pros- 
perous year for Danish companies, in spite of many 
large fires. The amount of premiums obtained in 
the two previous years when values were high was 
maintained, and the average loss ratio was lower 
than in 1919. The marine business showed lower 
premiums and heavy claims. 















MARINE INSURANCE 
Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Bonds 


Issue Policies on All Classes of Marine Risks, 
Including Yachts, Registered Mail and Parcel Post 


Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the World 














Enters ENGLAND 

The Norwegian Neptune Insurance Company, of 
Christiania, organized in 1916, with a capital of 
2,000,000 kroner, 25 percent of which is paid in, 
has been registered to transact casualty business 
in England. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 
of Liverpool, England (Marine Department] 


QUEEN INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
of New York (Marine Department! 


STAR INSURANCE CO., of New York 
[Marine Department] - 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. (Marine Department} 


MARITIME INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
of Liverpool (U. S. Branch] 


84 William St., New York City 




























TRANSFER OF Business 

The business being transacted in Sweden by the 
New York Life Insurance Company of New York 
has been taken over by Skandia Insurance Com- 
pany of Stockholm. The insured will be given the 
same treatment and rights as in the American 
company. New York Life has written no new 
business in Sweden since 1918. 



























J UBILEE 

The Nestor in Danish Insurance, chairman in 
the Mutual Insurance Company, Denmark, Dr. 
V. A. Falbe-Hansen, is 80 years old. On this 
occasion he was highly honored by the Govern- 
ment, the King, the University, and colleagues at 
home and abroad. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Banco Escandinavo-Brazileiro S.A. 


(THE SCANDINAVIAN-BRAZILIAN BANK, Ltd.) 


Rio de Janeiro Rua da Alfandega 32 


Capital Fully Paid Up - - - - 5,000,000 Kroner 


Banks with a Capital and Surplus of 
659,100,000 Kroner 


General Banking Business with special facilities offered 
for financial operations in the Scandinavian 
Countries and Brazil 


CODES USED— 
A. B.C. 4th and 5th. Al. 
Western Union. 


Peterson’s Int. Bkg (Pibco). 
THE PORT OF COPENHAGEN 


AND 
THE COPENHAGEN FREE PORT 


The Port of Copenhagen, situated at the entrance to the Baltic, 
offers exceptional conditions for all transit and transshipping trade 
on the Baltic. Quay dues levied on the ships are very low. 


The depth of water in the Free Port is up.to 
9.5 meters (31 feet) and in the Custom Har- 
bor up to 8.1 meters (26.5 feet). 


Lieber’s. Bentley’s. 
Imperial Comb (Broomhall’s) 
Ribeiro. 


Telegr. Address 


Bank founded in Brazil by a syndicate of 32 Norwegian 
| 
“SKANBANK” 


arrangements, large ship yards with dry and 
floating docks, etc. Steamship lines running 
to all principal ports in the Baltic, the North 
Sea, the Mediterranean and to transatlantic 
ports in the United States, East Asia, Aus- 
tralia, South America and South Africa. 


The Copenhagen Free Port lying at the entrance from the sound is 
the most modern part of the harbor. It is supplied with the most 
perfect appliances for loading and discharging cargoes, and with 


Inside the harbor there are bonded ware- 
houses, coaling depots with modern crane 


excellently constructed warehouses and sheds. 


The Free Port Company, Ltd., undertakes 
the receiving, delivering and warehousing of 
cargo, and also issues warrants for goods 
entrusted to their custody, at low rates, un- 
der the control of the Danish Government. 
Favorable sites for factory plants, ware- 
houses, and storing are to let. All labor 
charges and warehouse rent are levied ac- 


cording to rates controlled by the Danish 
Government, ensuring all users of the Free 
Port reasonable terms. 


The Copenhagen Free Port Company, Lim- 
ited, will, on application, send its “Rates for 
Warehouse Rent and Labor Charges” to all 
parties interested. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


AKTIEBOLAGET 


|GOTEBORGS BANK 


GOTHENBURG 


Branches: 


ALINGSAS 
BENGTSFORS 
BERGSHAMRA 
BJORKETORP 
BRUZAHOLM 
BACKEFORS 
DALS-H5GEN 
FALERUM 


KOPPARBERG 
KRAKSHULT 
KUNGSBACKA 
LAHOLM 
LANDERYD 
LAXA 
LENHOFDA 
LINDESBERG 
LINDOME 
LOCENEVI 
LYSEKIL 


Established in 1848 


TOTAL ASSETS ABOUT 
Kronor 500,000,000 


THROUGH OUR MANY 
BRANCHES IN SWEDEN AND 
CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER 
THE SCANDINAVIAN COUN- 
TRIES WE ARE ABLE TO 
OFFER EVERY ACCOMMODA- 
TION POSSIBLE FOR BANK- 
ING TRANSACTIONS IN SWE- 
DEN, NORWAY & DENMARK 


Best rates of interest on 
deposits and current accounts 


Telegr. address: GOTABANK 


STOCKHOLM 


Branches: 


LONNEBERGA 
MARIANNELUND 
MARSTRAND 
MUSTADFORS 
NORA 
NORRTELJE 
NASSIO 


VASTERVIK 
VASTERAS 
ALFSERED 
SREBRO 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Going to Sweden? 
Address Your Mail Here 


Travellers’ Letters of Credit Bureau 
SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 


Telegraphic address, “Handelsbank’”’ 
STOCKHOLM 


Situated opposite the “King’s Garden” in the heart of the city and the imme- 
diate vicinity of the leading hotels. Reading and writing room. Information. 


Travellers’ Mail Addressed Here 


held pending arrival and forwarded according to instructions. 


Svenska Handelsbanken (“the Swedish Bank of Commerce”) has 256 
branches covering the whole of Sweden. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


SKANDINAVISKA 
-KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Established in 1864 


GOTHENBURG STOCKHOLM 
BRANCHES AT 

Alstad Kalmar 
Alsterbo Karlshamn 
Anderslov Karlskoga 
Arboga Kisa 
Arlév Klippan 
Asa Klagerup 
Askersund Knared 
Billesholms Gruva Kopparberg 
Boden Kristianstad 
Borgholm Kumla 
Bastad K6ping 
Dalby Laholm 
Degerhamn Landsbro 
Eskilstuna Landskrona 
Eslév Lenhovda 
Fagerhult Lindesberg 
Gamleby Linképing 
Grevie Ljungbyhed 
Grythyttehed Lulea 
Gronskira Lund 
Galaryd Léderup 
Gardserum Mariedam 
Garsnas Moheda 
Gavle MAlilla 
Gokalund MOorbylanga 
Hallsberg Nora 
Halmstad Norrképing 
Holsby Nybro 
Hvellinge Pitea 
Hvetlanda a tt 
HAlsingborg Rock ola = 
Harnésand Raa ved 
Hoganas Ravemala 
Horby ‘ S:t Ibb 
Ingelstad S:t Olof 
Jordholmen Simrishamn 


Sjobo 








Skanor 
Skegrie 
Skelleftea 
Skivarp 
Skurup 
Skélersta 
Svalév 
Svedala 
Séderhamn 
Sodra Vi 
Sélvesborg 
Tollarp 
Torp 
Trekanten 
Tralleborg 
Tuna 
Tagarp 
Umea 
Urshult 
Vaxholm 
Vestervik 
Vimmerby 
Vretstorp 
Vaxjo 
Ystad 
Ammeberg 
Arset 





MALMO 


Asbo-Fagerhult 


Astorp 
Almhult 
Angelholm 
Orebro 
Orkelljunga 
Ostra Grevie 
Overum 


PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES: KR. 182.000.000 
Telegraphic address: Kreditbolaget 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND SOLD, BILLS COLLECTED, DE- 
POSITS AND CURRENT ACCOUNTS OPENED AND ALL KINDS 
OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


STOCKHOLMS 
ENSKILDA BANK 


STOCKHOLM 


—_ 


ESTABLISHED 1856 UNLIMITED LIABILITY 


TOTAL RESOURCES ABOUT 500,000,000 KRONOR 


GENERAL BANKING 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


INDIVIDUAL TRUST CORPORATION TRUST | 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 
Hypothek-og Vekselbank 


Capital, fully paid: , 5 GEN : : Reserves : 
100 Million Kroner is SP : 50 Million Kroner 


COPENHAGEN (Denmark) 


Telegraphic Address: LANDMANDSBANK 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


Farum Kolding Nykjébing Sj. Svendborg 
Fejé Kolind Nysted Sénderborg 
Fredericia Korsoér NoGrre Broby Sénderho 
Grenaa Langeskov Roslev Thisted 
Haderslev Maribo Rédby Téllise 
Holbak Marstal Saxkjébing Ténder 
Hurup Nakskov Skagen Vejle 
Hvidbjerg Nordby Skive Vestervig 
Hérsholm Nyborg Slangerup Aréskjébing 
Kallundborg Nykjébing F. Stubbekjébing | Orbak 


The Bank transacts every kind of legitimate 
Banking business. 


DIRECTORS 


Emil Gliickstadt C. Harhoff O. Ringberg 
Emil Rasmussen Fr. Rother 


NEW YORK AGENTS 


National City Bank National Bank of Commerce 

Guaranty Trust Company Bankers Trust Company 

Brown Brothers & Company Chemical National Bank 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 
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57 Years’ Conservative 
Banking 


WOMEN NEN 


a LY, 


Vavlivaviveriven 


Yar ierivenii 


HE fundamental policy upon which 

this Institution was founded, Con- 
servative Banking, has enabled us to fol- 
low it successfully for over half a century. 
In strength of resources, in volume of 
business, in widening of business friend- 
ships, our progress has been consistent 
and constant. 


7 VEN EN 


While mindful of the best traditions of 
the past, our present management and 
Trustees are in complete accord with the 
needs of the present. 


AWOWOL 


We invite you, if you feel the need of an 
institution of this character, to use the 
complete facilities of our banking and 
trust services. 


Vavlvaxvaxt yeni 


YavivanlYa\li vey 


Acts as 
; Trustee 
DY Stock of Under 
5} Corporations Acts as Transfer Agent Mortgages 


PY 


RAIN INL 
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NOTICE NE AED TTD 


Central Union Trust Co. 
of New York 


PLAZA OFFICE 42ND STREET OFFICE 
Sth Ave. & 6th St. 80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Madison Ave, & 42nd St. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 30 Million Dollars 


FINZ \ENZ NEN NERC DEIN MEI ELEC 


Memsper FeperaL Reserve System 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AmERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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A BANKING SERVICE THAT FOSTERS 
OVERSEAS COMMERCE 


HE development of such a service has 

been the constant aim of this Bank 
during the quarter-century which has 
elapsed since the organization of its 
Foreign Department. 


Merchants in Scandinavia and in America 
who are engaged in international trade, 
and those desirous of cultivating com- 
mercial relations across the Atlantic, will 
find at this Bank experienced counsel and 
complete equipment for the furtherance 
of their interests. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits More Than $100,000,000 


* 
= 
— 
= 
* 
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FINANCIAL 783 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Waces in Swepven at Hicu Lever 


According to a recent official investigation of 
the Royal Social Board in Sweden, the daily wages 
for workers in all industrial occupations averaged 
13.23 kronor in 1920, an increase of 206 per cent 
as compared with 1913. The cost of living in- 
creased only 3 per cent from 1919 to 1920, while the 
daily wages in the same year rose 17 per cent, thus 
exceeding the level of living costs by substantial 
margins, 


New York Trust Company 1n New Quarters 


With the removal of the New York Trust Com- 
pany from 120 Broadway to its new quarters at 
100 Broadway, this banking house occupies one of 
the finest and best equipped establishments of its 
kind in the United States. Since the amalgamation 
of the Liberty National Bank with the New York 
Trust Company there has been increased interest 
displayed in Scandinavian trade, the foundation for 
which was laid when the Scandinavian Trust Com- 
pany became affiliated with the Liberty National 
Bank. The foreign department of the New York 
Trust Company is located on the second floor, the 
main banking room occupying the entire frontage 
on Broadway. 


NorwWEGIAN OPINION OF VALUATION PLAN 


That the proposed valuation plan as incorporated 
in the Fordney tariff bill will be strenuously op- 
posed by American-Norwegian exporters and im- 
porters is evident and the Norwegian American 
Chamber of Commerce in New York is making 
efforts to defeat the plan that would value imports 
according to prevailing prices in the United States. 
President Asche, at a recent meeting of the board 
of the Chamber of Commerce, reported on measures 
that had been suggested in order to safeguard 
Norwegian American interests while the new law 
was still before Congress. 


Danisu Tax-payers Form Union 


The general reaction against the continually ex- 
panding taxes which has already led, in many coun- 
tries, to the formation of national organizations 
with the purpose of looking after the interests of 
the tax-payers has now reached Denmark, where 
the Danish Tax-payers Union has been formed 
with the view of impressing the authorities with 
the seriousness of the situation. Many of the lead- 
ing business men of Denmark have joined this 
organization. 


Money Srrvation Reportep as Easier 


According to the Irving National Bank’s Mid- 
monthly Review of Business, easier credit condi- 
tions are indicated by a well marked downward ten- 
dency in interest rates. The monthly average of 
interest rates on 60-90 day choice double-name com- 
mercial paper has shown a decline in each succes- 
sive month of the present year. The average in 
January was 7.83 per cent and in August 6 per 
cent. The September average was approximately 
5.75 per cent. ; St 


He.tsincrors DiscontoBanxk Cuioses irs Doors 


A fourth Finnish private banking institution has 
gone out of business this time because of the ad- 
verse exchange situation. The Helsingfors Discon- 
tobank’s career has been comparatively short. It 
was started in 1918 by a Ukrainian business man, 
M. Niemerovski, with the view of trading with 
Russia. Expectations in that direction, however, 
did not materialize, and when later conditions 
brought additional pressure on the bank it had to 
stop its payments. 


Continvep Rise 1x Lisersy Loan Bonps 


Various explanations are forthcoming in the 
financial district of New York as to the reason for 
the gradual rise in Liberty Loan bonds. Holders 
of bonds who were made anxious when some of the 
issues fell to 15 per cent discount are now con- 
vinced that the securities are all that the Govern- 
ment claimed for them. Liberty bonds are worth 
more now because the purchasing power of the 
dollar is rising. 


Curnese-SCANDINAVIAN Banx Beinc OrGANIZED 


The Chinese Government has authorized the estab- 
lishment of a bank which is to be capitalized by 
both Chinese and Norwegian interests. Former 
Minister of Commerce, Chiag Tien Yao, will be 
the president, and Harald Skappel vice-president 
of the bank which will have offices in Peking, 
Shanghai, and Hongkong. The nominal capitaliza- 
tion of the Chinese-Scandinavian Bank is to be 
$10,000,000 with a minimum paid in capital of 
$2,500,000. Chinese business men are eager to 
subscribe, according to reports. As it was ru- 
mored that the Norwegian Oversea Banking Union 
was interested in the undertaking, inquiries were 
made by Morgenbladet of Christiania, but Bank Di- 
rector Lyder Nicolaysen denied that such was the 
case. 


Secretary Hoover on GermMaN Marx DEcuLine 


In a recent address Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert C. Hoover declared that the stabilization 
of the German mark was an essential to world re- 
cuperation, and that it should be for the great 
banks of issue, such as the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Bank of England, the Bank of France, the Bank 
of Amsterdam, and the banks of Spain and Italy 
to devise some method that could bring greater 
stability to European currencies. He considered 
the stabilization of the German mark a foremost 
international problem. 


New Company Orcanizep sy SwepisH Banks 

Skandinaviske Kreditaktiebolaget, Stockholm 
Enskilda Bank, and Messrs. L. Killander and. E, 
Bergléf have formed a new company at Stockholm 
to take over the plants and stocks of Svenska 
Maskinverken. The new concern, which has a cap- 
ital of 2,000,000 kronor, will begin activity as soon 
as the market condition permits. 


Foreign Trape anp Lower Prices 
The National City Bank, in a recent survey, gives 
as its opinion that the price reductions rather than 


lessened quantities are responsible for the big fall- 
“ing off in the value ‘of United States exports and 


imports. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE YULE NUMBER 


We make no apologies for giving our readers on the cover this Christmas the 
familiar picture of the great THorva.psen’s bas-relief, Christian Charity. It 
represents a mother carrying her own child and going to the relief of a needy family 
on the prayer of the strange child who is tugging at her dress. The work was sold 
for the benefit of the children of a man who had died in prison for debt and was 
bought for Vor Frue Kirke in Copenhagen, where it is placed above the almsbox. 


EvuGen Jansson is a Swedish artist whose lyrical strain and gift for rendering 
exquisite light effects are well represented by the picture reproduced here. 


Jens Guepitscu is dean of the diocese of Christiania and as a preacher and 
writer exercises a strong influence on Norwegian church life. He has declared 
himself in favor of a national Christianity with as much co-operation with other 
countries as possible and believes in a greater latitude of doctrine within the church 
coupled with a strong personal religion. 


ANNA WAHLENBERG is a native of Stockholm and the author of novels, short 
stories, and plays as well as fairy-tales. Her tales have especially had a wide suc- 
cess and have been translated into several languages. 


Aur Harsirz is a writer on art and literature and for many years a contributor 
to the daily press of Christiania. At present he is art critic of Morgenbladet. He 
has written several volumes of short stories, a novel, and two dramas. During the 


years 1909 to 1910 he was editor of Kringsjaa, an ambitious attempt to found a high- 
class magazine in Norway. 


Boéree JANSSEN, a native of Copenhagen, made his debut as an author in 1888 
with a volume of short stories which he followed with a series of sketches from his 
travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa. His greatest popularity, however, has been won 
through his historical romances, which have been translated into several languages 
and have gone through many editions. 


Dr. Maurice Francis Eean has consented to give the Review the American 


rights to his ballad, The Troll and the Maiden, which has appeared in the Graphic 
in England. 


Guipo VALENTIN is a young Swedish poet whose collections of verse published 
in 1717 and in 1919 have attracted some attention. ‘For the last few years he has 
been a contributor to the Stockholm daily, Svenska Dagbladet, chiefly on subjects 
relating to art and the theatre. 


The portrait of Ibsen reproduced in the Review is generally considered one 
of the most masterly psychological portraits in the whole range of Norwegian art. 
Erik WERENSKIOLD is equally famous for his paintings and his pen and ink drawings 
illustrating the popular tales and the Snorre sagas. 


_ Jouan C, W. Juvnt is one of the younger authors of Norway, a resident of 
Bergen. He is the discoverer in literature of the “Stril,’ the peasant in the neigh- 
borhood of Bergen, and has also written many stories from the byways of the town, 


where the quaint dialect still gives a certain raciness to life not found in other cities 
of Norway. 


Rosert Hittyer studied literature in Denmark last year with a special fellow- 
ship from the Foundation. 
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=== and DANISH ARTS, Inc. B= 
615 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


HAT gifts could be more worthy of last- 
ing appreciation tian ROYAL COPEN- 
HAGEN PORCELAIN, with its grace- 

ful beauty of form and the soft, deep restraint 
of its exquisite colorings? Creations of celebrated 

Danish artists, who evolve a work of real artistic 
merit in each separate piece—Breakfast, Lunch- 
eon and Dinner Sets; Tea and Coffee Services; 

Flower Holders, Vases, Plaques ; Candlesticks ; 
and those fascinating miniature figures repre- 
senting droll little animals, birds and human 
beings—so quaint in conception and withal 
so faithfully modeled. Illustrated cata- 
logue, showing many interesting pieces 

to serve as gifts, mailed on request. 
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NuMBER 12 


A Christmas Greeting from the North 


By Jens GLEDITSCH 





Man naturally clings to the spot where his cradle stood. Even 
though he leaves it, his heart will yearn for it; and even though he 
changes his language, the tongue his ears first heard will never be 
quite forgotten. So deep seated is this instinct that it is present even 
in the generations growing up in a new country and shaping their 
lives within the language and the mental attitude of a new people. 

This is especially true of us who spring from the North. We 
have always been known for our love of home. Wherever we might 
roam, we could not forget the fragrance of the clover meadow, the 
murmur of the deep forests, and the lullaby which our mother, the Sea, 
sang to us. Those of us who have once lived beneath the high moun- 
tains, have drunk from the glacier water, and seen the glitter of ice 
and the glow of sun on the shining peaks, can never forget it. The 
greatest that we own, the best that we know, comes to us always clad 
in the festive robe of nature in our homeland. 

From such visions and memories we gain a harmony, a sense of 
communion, which is deeper than we ourselves know. When we think 
of the song thrush’s joyous notes as they once sounded in our ears and 
as they resound forever in our soul, something hard melts within us, and 
we are happy as children. But most of all we feel this when Christmas 
draws near. There is something about the Yuletide in the North 
which is different from that of all other countries. It is true, they have 
their Christ-mass on the holy day; perhaps their churches are bigger 
and their candles more numerous; perhaps they have more of holiday 
cheer both in regard to food and clothing. Yet there is a sentiment 
about our Christmas in the North which is altogether peculiar and 
which draws us together whether we live at home or abroad. Perhaps 
it is due in part to the contrast between the harsh, inclement weather 
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and the snug warmth within doors, between the gloom of the winter 
night and the lights that are a part of the festivities. 

From the earliest times our people have celebrated the winter 
solstice. It had to do with their faith in the return of light and the 
victory of life. Every autumn night that fell, every short winter day 
that passed, threatened life itself. What if it were the beginning of 
the night that would last forever! What if the fimbul-winter were 
coming! Then all living things would be benumbed, freeze, and die! 

Out of this fear rose prayers, and out of the prayers rose sacrifice 
and sacrificial offerings at the great midwinter blot, when animals had 
to let their life, and gods sat around the festive board with men. The 
sun-god, too, was among the guests. When he stuck his head above 
the horizon for the first time in the new year, he had to be offered 
butter. To give the sun butter was a custom that I remember from 
my own childhood in northern Norway, and no doubt it is still in use, 
although the significance of it has been forgotten. 

All this gave a sense of warmth and geniality to the Yuletide, 
and many customs are still reminiscent of the old nature worship and 
of that community with all living things which sprang from the com- 
mon hope in the survival of life. Still stronger, however, became the 
influence of Yule when the white Christ came to the land and his birth- 
day was merged into the old nature festival. It is true, many things 
were changed. The horse, which had been considered a sacred animal 
because of its faithful aid to man in his struggle for life, was degraded 
by the new divinities. Many of the old might-gods and power-gods 
were driven forth, out from the home and the church, to give place to 
the new. It was only now and then, when evil passions broke loose 
among men, that Asgaardsreien—the wild troop of heathen gods gal- 
loping through the air—drew some stray victim along in its mad flight. 
Only now and then the banished folk in the underground showed signs 
and omens in the long Lucia nights. On the whole, there was peace 
in the land, among people in their homes and among animals in stable 
and cow-house. 

There is a close connection between the old traditions and the 
care of the animals which belongs to our celebration of Christmas. It 
extends not only to the useful servants of man; the little birds, too, 
must have their sheaf of grain, and even the wild beasts of the forest 
are safe at Christmas time. Still greater care, however, is given human 
beings. Poor folk are not allowed to go hungry or cold in the holli- 
days, and all the people of the household must have plenty of food 
and drink and a long, long rest from labor. This lengthy cessation of 
work would often lead to idleness, especially in earlier times, and the 
abundance of food and drink would lead to excesses, as we all know. 
Yet the Christmas celebration, such as it used to be, gave at least a 
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sense of faith in the beneficent powers of life and of a resting in hands 
that are stronger than ours. 

From all these roots the sentiment has grown that belongs to 
Christmas in our Northern lands. From such sources spring the calm 
repose, the peaceful warmth, and the all-embracing kindliness that 
belong to our Christmas celebration. Something of this has entered 
into us all and become a part of us. We feel it wherever kinsmen 
gather, and we feel it when we are alone in a strange land. It binds 
us all together as in a web of light, and while one thing after another 
rises in our memory, Christmas and home unite to form a wreath around 
‘“‘Heimskringla’s forehead,” the rockbound North. 


The Gate of Honor 


From the Swedish of ANNA WAHLENBERG 


Translated by ANtotNeTTE De Coursey Patterson 


On each side of the garden stood two high oak trees, the most 
beautiful ever seen. The young farmer to whom the garden belonged 
was very proud of them, and the only thing he had against them was 
that they spread so far over his garden plot. It really seemed they 
meant to spread out until their tops met. 

The farmer decided this was not at all as it should be. He felt he 
must have a free view of the highway so that he could see who was com- 
ing and going; and at the same time it would give the wayfarer a 
chance to admire his magnificent red mansion and wonder to himself 
what kind of a rich fellow lived in it. Truly, if those trees did not 
keep their places, it was his duty to correct them. 

There was another person also interested in the oaks, and that 
was the stable-boy, Lars. As often as he had an hour to spare, he 
climbed up in one of the trees and hid in the leafy top. It was as 
though he sat in the woods, for every single bough was big enough 
to have been a tree; and there was the same life and movement as in 
the real forest. Insects and birds came in swarms and paid him visits; 
some even had their dwelling there. In the oak to the right wandering 
bees had settled themselves, and in that to the left lodged a family of 
starlings. 

Lars was friends with the inhabitants of both trees; and moreover 
he was a Thursday child, and could see and hear farther than other 
people; so he soon learned their language and understood the tales 


Translator’s Note—“This tale I found in a juvenile magazine published in Copenhagen. 
It had been rendered into Danish by Miss Freda Thomsen to whom I am indebted.” 
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they told. Before long he was well acquainted with all the happenings 
in the families of the various animals throughout the country. It was 
all amusing, and again somewhat mournful, and Lars both laughed 
and cried as he listened from his den of greenery. 

One Sunday morning he climbed up in the left-hand oak, where 
it was so warm and still that he almost fell asleep right where he had 
stationed himself. But happening for a moment to partly open his 
eyes, he observed through the fringe of his lashes something very well 
worth seeing. 

Opposite his own tree, just where the trunk branched, there rose 
the beautiful but strange form of a young girl. In height and features 
she appeared like a human being, but her body was translucent like 
alabaster and pliant as a flower on its stem. Her gown was of olive- 
colored tulle, and upon her long golden hair she wore a diadem of dew- 
clear pearls. 

She fastened a long suspicious look upon Lars, but, as he had his 
eyes tightly shut with the exception of one little crack, she believed him 
to be asleep. Now she rose entirely from the tree—and he had no idea 
of whence she came, as there was no hole in the trunk. She moved 
along a branch as easily and securely as if she were crossing a floor. 
Then she stood, her hands shading her eyes, opposite the oak tree at 
the right as though watching for something. Now Lars discovered 
in the opposite tree a being who seemed of the same kind as herself. 
Only this one was a youth. He was beautiful and supple as she, with 
yellow-gold hair, and he wore a green gown with a flowing cape and 
a green cap adorned with a bunch of acorns. 

He went out on the farthest branch, and there he reached across 
over the garden plot, and his weight was so slight that neither branch 
nor twig gave way under him. When he had reached out as far as 
he could, he swung his cap, saluting the girl and meeting her as nearly 
as possible from his branch. She smiled in return and waved with 
her long veil. 

“What kind of beings are those?” demanded Lars of a starling 
who at that moment came flying toward him. 

“Ah, don’t make such a fuss about it,” said the starling, “do you 
not know they are the elves of the oak trees?” 

When Lars with an honest face protested he had never seen or 
heard of them before, the starling perched himself upon a twig and 
explained how every tree had its man or woman elf. So these oaks 
naturally had theirs also. They were real people and could have 
everything they wished save one thing. They each had a fine little 
room in their tree, and they lived on glorious wine juice which streamed 
out into their golden cups wherever they struck the tree. Beautiful 
garments of fairest tulle always lay ready for them in the store-room; 
in fact they lacked only one thing—freedom. They might never leave 
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their tree, for at that moment both their life-thread and that of the tree 
would be cut. 

“What a pity!” exclaimed Lars with a shiver, as he sent a com- 
passionate glance toward the elves, where they stood, each on his or 
her branch, throwing kisses from their finger-tips to each other. 

“Yes, naturally it is more comfortable to live in the same tree,” 
said the starling, and with a chirp he flew up to his mate who sat on 
the nest and cheeped him a welcome. 

Lars, on the contrary, remained where he was. He saw how the 
youth held his hands to his mouth like a speaking trumpet and tried 
to say something, but his voice was too weak for the girl to hear what 
he said. She shivered and seemed sad, but now it was her turn, and 
she put her hand to her mouth and called loudly. He, however, could ' 
no more hear her than she him. 

Meanwhile there came a strong blast of wind, and their clothing 
was caught on the twigs and so torn that the elves had to hurry back 
to the tree trunks; into these they ducked and were gone before Lars 
could notice where they betook themselves. 

Not many days passed before he saw them again. The starling 
had reported to them that Lars was a fine boy who would never make 
the least trouble; so now they were no longer afraid of him. Indeed, 
so little were they concerned about him that he could lie in the tree 
and watch them with open eyes. 

“Listen, starling,” he said later on, when the starling was sitting 
on a twig by his side and preening himself, “have you noticed that the 
elves of the oak trees never come here any more?” 

It seemed to Lars it was not so long ago that they could reach 
each other with their finger-tips, when they stood upon the outmost 
branches and stretched themselves forward as far as they could. 

The starling nodded and winked. “Yes, yes, that’s true enough,” 
said he, adding, “the trees have grown big enough.” 

Then he told Lars that the elves had found they could get their 
trees to grow in the direction they wished—and it was not impossible 
two could meet at the proper time and make known to each other what 
was already in their hearts. Thereupon the starling spread his wings 
and flew away. 

After that time, Lars, whenever he crossed the garden plot, always 
peered up into the oaks, and he saw plainly how their branches reached 
out to each other. One morning they had all but met, and the same 
afternoon, as he stood in the meadow and turned the hay, the starling 
came whistling by and circled over his head. 

“T came to invite you to a wedding,” said he. ‘To-morrow morn- 
ing at four o’clock the elves of the oak trees will be married, and you 
are bidden along with me.” 

Before Lars could give an answer to the invitation, the starling 
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was gone, for he had a dreadful amount of business to attend to. He 
and his wife were obliged to travel around with invitations on the elf- 
girl’s behalf, and the bees had to do the same for her friend. But the 
bees were so many they had an easier time of it. 

Now Lars was not the one to give up anything so amusing as a 
wedding. Four o'clock next morning saw him up in the left-hand 
oak—and already all the wedding guests had arrived. Crows, mag- 
pies, bullfinches, greenfinches, and a whole multitude of other birds 
jabbered and chirped in the left-hand tree. In the other hummed bees 
and insects of all kinds, while a number of bright-colored butterflies 
fluttered among the branches like flowers set free from their stems. Up 
on the gate sat the cock and his wives, for they could not get any higher. 

At the extreme ends of the two oaks, as now they formed an arch 
over the garden plot, sat the youth and maiden, with their arms around 
each other and two gold cups full of sweet oak wine in their hands. 

Suddenly the cock crowed, for it was four o’clock. The youth 
lifted his cup to the girl’s lips, and she hers to his. They both drank; 
and so they were married. 

Then began the congratulations. All the birds flew over them 
and saluted them, each after its own fashion. The cock crowed, and 
the hens cackled from their perch. The bees, the wasps, and the 
bumble-bees hummed about the newly-married pair, and over their 
heads circled the butterflies like moving flower garlands. It was a 
very beautiful and solemn ceremony, but very quickly it was over. 
When all the wedding guests flew off on their separate ways, Lars 
swung his cap in salutation and then climbed down from the tree. 

While he went about his work that morning as usual, he still could 
not think of anything but the stately bridal and the happy couple. 
Whenever he crossed the garden plot he saw the wedded pair sitting 
on the same adjoining branches. They always nodded and smiled at 
him, and he nodded and smiled in return. 

Meanwhile that very forenoon the farmer discovered that from 
the highway no one could see the smallest part of his beautiful red 
mansion. ‘Now the time has come,” said he. So he sent for a boy 
with a ladder and axe and had him hew off the great branches which 
stretched across the garden plot. 

“What is the use of a beautiful place if one cannot show it off?” 
thought he. If they chose, those unruly trees might grow up to 
heaven—there was space enough in that direction. 

When Lars came home from work, he was beside himself with 
horror at the sight of the mutilated trees. Into the left-hand one he 
climbed. There on the trunk sat the wretched little elf, in the same 
dress but with her veil over her head like a nun’s. She did not look 
up, though she must have heard Lars come. No, not once would she 
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look even at her sweetheart, although he stood as long as he could on 
his bough and gazed at her. 

“You must not be so grieved, little elf,” said Lars, “your oak trees 
can easily grow in the same way once more.” 

But the farmer would cut them away again—this she knew—said 
the elf, without lifting her head. So great was her sorrow that at 
last she neither spoke any more nor even moved, no matter how much 
Lars strove to comfort her. 

Years went by, and with every spring the oaks sent forth great 
shoots almost across the garden plot. The elves tried to come as near 
as possible to each other, and at last it came to pass that they could hear 
each other’s words if they put their hands like trumpets to their mouths 
and called lustily. But no sooner had this luck befallen them than the 
boughs were again cut off, and this happened every time they came near 
together. 

At last they lost all hope, and there was nothing that could make 
them happy any more. It was no longer a joy to see their trees turn 
green and grow. The trees themselves, whose hearts beat in the elves’ 
breasts, hung down their leaves and lost their gaiety, even as the elves 
had done. Dried up and half dead stood the once beautiful oaks in 
their withered foliage. 

It so happened that in the meantime the farmer was to be married. 
His future wife was a kind-hearted and handsome woman, beloved by 
all. One day, when she came in for a visit to the garden, she paused 
and looked up at the oaks. “The poor pretty trees,” she said, sorrow- 
fully. . 

“Yes, and I shall cut down those forlorn things before your arrival 
here,” promised the farmer. 

But his sweetheart pleaded for them. “Perhaps they might get 
new strength and turn green again next spring,” she said. 

So permission was given that the trees should remain standing. 

The wedding took place late in the summer. The whole garden 
was trimmed and made fine, the house painted, the floors strewn with 
juniper berries, and the front door decorated with leaves and garlands. 
But just as the bridegroom was about to ride to church he suddenly 
stopped his horse and looked around him, his face darkening. Some- 
thing for the festivity had been forgotten. They had not erected a 
Gate of Honor. 

“T’ll see to this if I may do just as I wish,” said Lars, who was now 
a full grown man. 

The farmer gave permission, though he thought to himself the 
gate of honor would not amount to very much, and then rode off with 
his following. 

As soon as Lars was alone in the garden, he got a rope and ladder 
and, pulling down the high green branches from each tree, tied them 
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together. Thus was the gate of honor made—and very beautiful it 
was, I can assure you. Lars felt a little uncomfortable as to what the 
master of the house might think of his work, but on the whole he was 
well pleased with its appearance. Now the elfin pair could at least 
meet, even though they were able to remain together but the one day. 

As he was pondering the matter, he felt it would be yet a little 
nicer if he went out into the meadow and picked a big bunch of flowers 
with which he could cover any naked branches. So off Lars hastened. 
But when he returned with whole armfuls of bloom, he was altogether 
lost in pure astonishment. The once faded oaks were now adorned 
with glorious fresh foliage and embellished with clusters of greenish- 
yellow flowers hanging thick on the meeting branches which had lately 
been so dry. It was an honor gate of living gold and far more beautiful 
than ever Lars had thought to make it with his blossoms from the 
meadow. 

About evening, when the. newly married pair with their guests 
came home, they were all struck dumb with admiration. So beautiful 
a gate of honor as this they had never seen before in the whole course of 
their lives. At first they could not understand of what it was made; 
but finally it was discovered that the part underneath was formed of 
the oak trees themselves, which now stood green and blooming, mak- 
ing an arch over the garden plot. 

“It is our good omen—a gate of honor that never fades,” said the 
young wife, glancing at her husband. 

**And which shall never be cut down,” said he; for now he under- 
stood that men as well as trees can sicken and die if one separates them 
from those they love. 

So they rode through the gate of honor. 

At the same moment the cock crowed, and the humming and 
chirping of a hundred winged creatures was heard over their heads. 

“Just listen—even the animals do you homage,” said the bride- 
groom. 

Lars smiled, for he had better eyes than they, and saw how the 
elves of the oak trees sat above the gate of honor with their arms 
around each other and drinking from their golden cups. They were 
celebrating their wedding a second time, and it was for them the cock 
crowed, the insects hummed, the birds warbled, and Lars threw his 
cap high up in the air. 





By Theodor Kittelsen 
GosLins 


Kittelsen, Creator of the Troll in Art 
By Au¥F Harsitrz 


Only he who has wandered over the mountains of Norway can 
understand how popular fancy came to create the grotesque troll. Only 
he who has walked through the deep forests and hung over the water- 
falls can picture to himself the hulder and the neck. One must know 
the fear that lurks among the mountains and in the forests before one 
can enter into the world of the Norwegian legend and folk-tale. And 
one must know the peculiar Norwegian humor. 

For all these creatures of nature are not only big and gruesome, 
terrible and grotesque, but they are also intensely comical. It is as 
though one had heard the heavy step of the troll behind one on the moor 
and had started to run in mad fright, and then had laughed at oneself. 
Popular fancy seems to have taken revenge on the troll by making it 
so stupid and ridiculous. Rationalism and superstition have worked 
together to create the image of the troll. if we bear this in mind we 
have the key to Kittelsen’s troll fancies. 

Jens Thiis once wrote: “Kittelsen is a man who, one would swear, 
had met a living troll face to face—and indeed he says he has done so— 
and who has never since been able to forget how uncanny and weird and 
immense the apparition was. So vivid is his presentation of the Nor- 
wegian troll world, both that which lives in the high mountains and in 
the deep forests and the neck and the water sprite and all the other 
trolldom and devilry in the land!” 

Theodor Kittelsen will always live in our art as the marvellous 
interpreter of our nature mysticism and the world of the folk-tales. 
Others have illustrated the folk-tales and have done so with felicitous 
art, but Kittelsen is unique by virtue of his spontaneity, the primeval 
freshness of his fancies. No one else seems to have sprung so directly 
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from the mind of the people; he has their broad, drastic humor and their 
sense of reality combined with imagination. 

To understand him fully we have to study his other work besides 
his troll pictures. Kittelsen had the tenderest and subtlest conception 
of nature. In the National Gallery at Christiania there is a series of 
water-colors which he did at Jomfruland, the green, poetic island out- 
side of Krager6é. They are instinct with delicate feeling, and the effect 
is produced with the simplest means. It is the same intimate under- 
standing of nature that created his troll pictures. We need only to 
look at the Wood Troll as it comes heavy-footed through the forest. 
Such a creature in a Norwegian forest must look just like that and not 
otherwise. It is not simply that the artist has formed the troll in the 
image of his own fancy, so that we afterwards have to see it with his 
eyes. No, when the troll pictures appeared they seemed to set free 
the creatures that had lived in our imagination. Look at the troll, how 
it seems to be a part of the landscape itself! Have we not seen it as 
children coming toward us? Have we not screamed and run from it in 
unspeakable terror? Afterwards we saw that it was only an old tree 
stump that had frightened us. But it was the mysticism that had 
gripped us—it was the troll! 

The Norwegian folk-tales contain the most fanciful stories of trolls 
and witches. In tracing them back to the nature impressions from 
which they have sprung, Kittelsen stands on solid artistic ground, from 
which it amuses him to play with the trolls and with mysticism just as 
popular fancy has done. He makes his witches fight till the hairs 
fly or dance a mad witches’ dance. He paints them in all kinds of 
absurd situations. It is when he allows his imagination to run its freak- 
ish course that he best reveals his genius as a temperamental artist and 
as a humorist. 

Kittelsen studied in Munich, but his originality did not develop 
until he had left all academic art behind him. It would be impossible 
to imagine anything less academic or less bound by formulas than he. 
Like many a self-taught genius he was uneven in his work, his judgment 
was sometimes at fault, and his humor could at times be heavy and 
strained. He was most humorous when he tried least. As a colorist 
he was uncertain, and he did not paint much in oils. The part of his 
work that will live is his lovely water-colors, his inimitable troll pictures, 
in fact all his interpretations of nature, and his numerous grotesque 
humorous drawings. 

He was the most Norwegian of Norwegians. Now that the trolls 
have fled before the advent of civilization, with its hewing of forests 
and draining of moors and mining of rocks—now that there is hardly 
a living folk-tale left even in the remotest mountain valley—we shall 
have to go to him to find the old lost visions that have come down from 
the fruitful, fanciful Middle Ages in the North. 





By Theodor Kittelsen 
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The Romance of the Cloisters 


By Borce JAanssEN 


Autumn— 


The leaves are falling; a fine gray mourning veil wraps the trunks 
of the linden alley, but within the cloister all is snugness and warmth. 
A mist has gathered on the window-panes, and the fire is crackling in 
the open fire-place, while I sit in the high-backed, aristocratic chair by 
the massive dark mahogany table. Before me lie books, papers, and 
yellowed letters. The hands that wrote them are long since withered 
and grown cold, but in the faded ink there are still traces of the golden 
sand that was once strewed on them. I am studying the history of 
cloister retreats for ladies of the Danish nobility ; and while the autumn 
wind is tearing the leaves from the linden trees, and the fire is sputter- 
ing in the fire-place, a strange whisper is breathed from ‘those yellow 
letters with their faded script. 

But before this whisper can become articulate, I must make my 
way through the dry figures of old documents. From them I learn: 
The cloister for noble ladies at Vall6 in Sjelland was established: by 
Queen Sophie Magdalene by a charter of November 28, 1787.-“It is 
the most aristocratic of all our cloisters. The abbess must be a princess 
of the royal blood, or of a house closely related to royalty. The dean 
must be the widow of a man who has been honored with the highest rank 
in the royal ordinance respecting precedence. Only unmarried ladies 
of the nobility are admitted as residents of the cloister. Some are 
regular court ladies, and some court ladies by special appointment, 
some belong to the second class in the fourth rank and some to the 
second class in the fifth rank, but all must be ladies of title! 

There is no doubt, therefore, that Vall6 is the most aristocratic 
spot in the domain of His Royal Majesty. The atmosphere communi- 
cated itself to me as soon as I stepped over the threshold. A liveried 
servant took my coat and showed me into the large hall, where the 
escutcheons of the ladies were painted in the ceiling, and the ladies 
themselves received me most kindly. There was tea with their lady- 
ships, and afterwards dinner in the apartment of one of the ladies— 
for each resident has her own apartment, her own household, her own 
servant, and her own deer, of which a certain number are allotted her 
from the woods belonging to the cloister. 

The night was spent in the house of the cloister physician, since, 
of course, no male creature was allowed within the walls of the cloister 
itself. Following the advice of my host, I called the following day to 
pay my respects. In strict accordance with the rules of precedence, I 
first called on Her Grace, the dean, and I really thought this might be 
enough; but Her Grace thought otherwise. With the most charming 
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smile she said that 

no doubt the 

Countess X would 

appreciate it very 

much if I would 

call on her. I 

called on Countess 

X. But when I 

came out from her 

apartment, there 

stood the dean at 

the door. The 

Baroness Z would 

surely also be very 

much pleased to 

have me eall on Vaio CastLe, — Soe a —e REVENTLOW, 
her, if I had no ob- 

jection. And so I made the rounds, following exactly the order of 
precedence! 

At Vemmetofte, where I also spent some delightful days making 
researches, the distinguished prioress was kind enough to ask me to 
dinner. I had the honor of giving her my arm, while we proceeded in 
state through a magnificent hall with red tapestries, gilded picture 
frames, crystal chandeliers, and solemn portraits of long dead Olden- 
borg kings, to the dining-room hung with fine gilded leather tapes- 
tries. Of course I was not there, any more than at Vall6, allowed to 
spend the night in the building. Every evening a servant conducted 
me to a distant house known as the “pharmacy.” 

Rank and virtue are strictly guarded in Vemmetofte Cloister for 

aan ——— Ladies of the Nobility es- 
tablished by Frederik 

IV’s sister, the Princess 

Sophie Hedvig by charter 

of June 10, 1735. And 

while I am on the sub- 

ject of dates, I may as 

well state at once that 

Gisselfeld Cloister for 

Ladies of the Nobility 

was established by Field- 

Marshal Lieutenant- 

General Christian Gy]l- 

denléve, September 19, 

VemmMetorre CastLe, First MENTIONED IN THE EARLy 1701, while Odense Clois- 


Part oF THE FourTEENTH CENTURY, ONCE THE Home ‘ 
oF THE Great AsTRONOMER TyGE BrAHE ter for Ladies of the No- 
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Prince Kari’s Room at VEMMETOFTE, 80 CALLED AFTER THE BROTHER OF 
Frepertk IV anp Princess Sopuie Hepvic 


bility was founded by Fréken Karen Brahe, 1717. There as at Vem- 
metofte not only noble ladies but daughters of men in the three first 
classes according to the ordinance of rank and precedence can be ad- 
mitted. Finally we have Roskilde Cloister for Ladies of the Nobility, 
where the residents must be either noble or daughters of men in the 
first classes according to the ordinance of rank and precedence. This 
is the oldest of all the cloisters, established by a charter of March 19, 
1699, by no less distinguished a person than Fru Margrethe Ulfeldt, 
widow of the famous victor Admiral Lieutenant-General Niels Juul, 
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and by Fru Berthe Skeel, widow of Lieutenant-General Niels Rosen- 
krantz. 

Herewith the tiresome figures come to an end. Now the yellowed 
pages begin to whisper, and they whisper precisely at the name Rosen- 
krantz. Among the various legacies left to the cloister from time to 
time was a modest sum which an unhappy exiled woman, Justine Ros- 
enkrantz, sent from the island of her exile, Bornholm. The romance 
which the yellowed pages whisper is as follows: At the court of Queen 
Charlotte Amalie, spouse of Christian V, among those serving in the 
Queen’s apartment, were two maids of honor, Justine Rosenkrantz and 
Emilie Dalvig, and a gentleman of the bedchamber, von K6tschau. 
This young gentleman was loved by both the ladies. The struggle was 
intense, and finally Jomfru Rosenkrantz, one fine day—or rather on a 
day that proved a sad one for her—gave her rival poison. The deed 
was discovered, and Jomfru Rosenkrantz was sentenced to death; but 
the sentence was commuted to lifelong banishment on the island of 
Bornholm, where she lived, at Rénne, till her death. Her rival recov- 
ered from the effects of the poison, married the gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and lived happily with him. 

This is one of the romances attached to the old cloister at Roskilde 
—no doubt there are others there as well as in the other cloisters. He 
who had ears fine enough could certainly hear many things as he walked 
through these stately halls where the wheel of time seems to have 
stopped, where the noisy turmoil of the world does not penetrate, where 
the aged have a safe retreat—although the law-makers of this demo- 
cratic age are trying to take it away from them—in these quiet rooms 
with the jar of dried rose-leaves on the stove, with family portraits on 
the walls and immortelles around their oval frames, with family relics 
on the secretary and the dresser. Perhaps the old gentlewoman is sit- 
ting by the window behind sweet-scented geraniums. She is knitting, 
and the steel needles click their soft tune through the stillness. Let us 
listen to their song: What is it whispering? The old eyes look very 
sad, as she leans back sometimes and seems to gaze on something that is 
very far away. Who knows? Perhaps every mesh holds a thought 
of the old days, a memory of the time when she was young, gay, and 
happy, while he—perhaps he was not highborn enough, perhaps the 
match was not distinguished enough. Who knows? The needles con- 
tinue their soft clicking through the stillness, and outside the leaves 
are falling— 

Within the cloister walls, too, romances have happened. Now it 
is no longer the knitting-needles that whisper. It is history as told by 
the yellow pages. 

Let us keep to the order of rank and precedence and begin with 
the most aristocratic of all the cloisters, that of Vallé. We are in the 
presence of King Frederik IV of blessed memory and his beloved Anna 
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Sophie, the only queen Denmark has ever had who was not of royal 
blood. As yet, however, she is not queen, but only his beloved Anna 
Sophie—“the King’s Grenadier,” as she was called because she wore 
the uniform of a king’s grenadier at the masked ball at Koldinghus 
where the king met her and fell in love with her. How great a part this 
uniform played in her life is shown by the fact that it was found after 
her death among her possessions at Clausholm, where she was banished 
by her step-son Christian VI after the death of Frederik IV. 

When the king met Anna Sophie, he was already married, but he 
was anything but happy with his queen, the sickly and ill-tempered 
Louise, who, it is said, once threatened him with a pistol. With the 
lovely, clever, and amiable Anna Sophie he was all the happier. He 
carried her off, one fair summer night, not long after the eventful ball, 
from her mother’s house at Clausholm and married her to his left hand. 

They lived at Vall6, and on 
January 21, 1713, he made it 
into a countess’ seat for his 
beloved. It was not till after 
her death that it- was given to 
Christian VI’s queen, Sophie 
Magdalene, who turned it in- 
to a retreat for ladies of the 
nobility. But in the house 
where the ladies now live their 
quiet life the royal lover once 
lived with his “dear Gren- 
adier.” 

Their happiness was 
great, at least for a while, and 
in the letters which the king 
addressed to her at Vallé he 
often called her his “heart’s 
heart” or his “angel heart.” 
Sometimes Anna Sophie had 
to be alone when the king was 

From a Painting at Brahetrolleborg in the war, and at such times 

. hey jong + Pilon — gy = she was very anxious about 

ee, The letter whith the 

king wrote her on such an oc- 

casion is quite touching. “I thank her a thousand times,” he writes, “for 

the solicitude which my angel heart so often feels for me, and indeed I 

take all possible precautions. I have a watch in the entry, at the same 

time as about fifty men of the mounted guard are on duty outside, so 
that my dear heart may feel quite at ease about me.” 

Once when Anna Sophie, who bore the king several children, was 
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From a Painting by Rigaud at Rosenborg 
Tue Royat Lover Frepertk IV WnHo Mane Vaio a Countess’s SEAT FOR 
Is BELOVED 


very ill in childbirth, the king wrote to her; “May the Almighty be 
your best physician and help for the sake of Jesus and his wounds 
and preserve you for many years to be a comfort and joy to me in my 
lifetime and for many years after. Amen. Be it so!” 

A touching tenderness sounds through these letters, and behind it 
there was a tragedy which followed the first happy days. The three 
children Anna Sophie had borne the king while she was “Princess of 
Slesvig” all died, and she believed it a punishment from heaven for her 
sins. In the church at Valléby near the castle the children were buried, 
and the tiny coffins may be seen to this day. 
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So the happy days at Vall6 were mixed with grief and gloomy 
hours. Moreover, the kingdom was passing through difficult times, 
and groaning under the burdens of war and taxation. The king 
grieved, too, until his health was impaired. In 1723 Anna Sophie 
writes on the occasion of the king’s illness: “God’s will be done! If 
Thou wilt give me sunshine, I will receive it joyfully, but if grief and 
sorrow are to be my portion, then let me suffer patiently. Whitherso- 
ever Thou guidest me, there I will follow willingly.” 

There were minor notes in the romance of Vall6 in those times. 
It was not all sunshine and merry songs. The autumn blasts have 
howled around the towers of the castle, the yellow leaves of the linden 
trees have been whirled about in the storm till they were caught by the 
black waters of the canal. 

Vemmetofte, too, has its romance, brighter perhaps, happier per- 
haps than that of Vall6. Noone knows. But at Vemmetofte are pre- 
served the “baptismal robes” of the princess, not her own, but some 
that she had made—for whom? Ah, here begins the romance of the 
princess which for centuries has been whispered in all the corners of 
the old castle. 

I had often heard of these baby clothes and always in connection 
with the tradition of a mysterious love affair between the founder of 
Vemmetofte cloister, Princess Sophie Hedvig, sister of Frederik IV, 
and her chamberlain, Carl Adolf of Plessen. The French ambassador, 
Count de Camilly, who at that time was at the Danish court, writes in 
his report to the French government, in 1728, that the princess and 
Plessen—who then was serving at Vemmetofte—were generally 
reputed to be secretly married. The same statement is made. by the 
historian Suhm, who calls their relation “wne mariage de conscience.” 
and several later authors repeat this. These “marriages of conscience” 
were at that time quite common in the very highest circles. 

In support of the rumor that an intimacy existed between the 
princess and Plessen it may be mentioned that Christian VI wrote 
Plessen, and not the princess’s steward or any of her ladies, the message 
he wanted brought to her on her death-bed, in 1785. The fact that 
there is not in the vicinity of Vemmetofte or anywhere else any oral 
tradition of the marriage, which most likely took place in the beautiful 
chapel of the castle, may be explained by the oath which her secretary 
and servants were made to take not to reveal anything that came to 
their knowledge in the course of their duties, and the absence of written 
documents may be accounted for by the burning of the princess’s letters 
by royal command immediately after her death. This unusual com- 
mand, which has been preserved to this day in the secret archives in 
Copenhagen, and the oath administered to the servants, naturally gave 
food for gossip, and the same was true of an incident that occurred on 
the evening when the princess’s body was brought from Charlotten- 
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From a Painting at Rosenborg 


Princess SopHre Hepvig Wuo Lived aT VEMMETOFTE CasTLE AND Mave It 
into A CLoIsTeR FoR NoBLE 


borg Castle on Kongens Nytorv and carried through the city of 
Copenhagen. When the procession passed Chamberlain Plessen’s 
house in Ostergade, a portal had been raised there with the figures 
“Dania” and “Norwegia” at the two columns, and between them the 
words: “Vale, dilectissima, vale” (“Farewell, well beloved, farewell!”). 
Court Pastor Vegener in his funeral oration referred to the rumors 
of a secret marriage. Plessen afterwards had a copy made of the ora- 
tion, and this manuscript is still preserved at Vemmetofte in a magnif- 
icent binding of velvet embroidered with silver. 

There are many other signs indicating that the princess and Ples- 
sen lived a happy married life at Vemmetofte, and as I sit here in the 
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Princess’s boudoir, where all is unchanged since her day, it is easy to 
dream myself back to the old times. When the distinguished and 
beautiful prioress sends for the mysterious baptismal robes to show 
them to me, the tradition of a secret marriage is naturally revived. 
There are three of these robes which have been preserved since the 
princess’s day. One is of a blue-gray brocade with flowers in silver 
and bright colors and trimmed with silver lace. It seems to have been 
made over from a dress that had belonged to the princess, for there are 
some widths of the dress also laid away. The second baptismal robe 
is of thin white silk embroidered with a border of tiny flowers. The 
third is of heavy white linen covered with embroidery over the whole 
front. Strange to have these dresses spread out before me! What 
story do they tell? What part have they played in the secret romance 
of Vemmetofte? Alas, the answer is a disappointment! These baby 
dresses, which have kept the tradition alive through the centuries, and 
which were, of course, supposed to have been destined for the chil- 
dren of the princess and Plessen, have probably nothing at all to do 
with the royal love story. No doubt the princess, who was an excel- 
lent mother to the functionaries and peasants on the estate, has had 
the dresses made in order to lend them to any of her domestics whose 
babies were to be christened. The romance of the dresses is turned 
into prose, but the other romance remains: that of two fine and high- 
minded people who could be all in all to each other only when dark- 
ness fell and the stars were lit over the princess’s pleasure garden— 
that garden which now has become a God’s acre, a last resting-place 
for the old ladies of the cloister—in order that lackeys and chamber- 
maids should not spy on their affairs. 

Romance and tradition still spin their net around the old cloisters. 
In Roskilde it is Justine Rosenkrantz and her poison; at Vall6, Anna 
Sophie’s story, the royal happiness and the little children that died; at 
Vemmetofte, wne marriage de conscience—always love, always love! 
Tous jours says the inscription on the princess’s guitar, which is still 
to be seen at Rosenborg Castle in Copenhagen. And all the other 
romances! Walk through the quiet, stately rooms, look at the pictures 
in oval frames wreathed with immortelles, listen to the soft tune of the 
knitting-needles—of what does it whisper? Of happiness, of youth, 
of broken hopes. 

Autumn— 

The leaves are falling; a fine gray veil wraps the trunks of the 
linden alley. The darkness is deepening; far away behind the black 
trees the day is weeping itself to death. The leaves are falling, one 
by one; it is autumn time, death time, memory time— 
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The Troll and the Maiden 


An Icelandic Christmas Ballad 


By Maurice Frances Eean 


The troll he saw a maiden, rose white and red was she, 
“Ah, if she had a husband, how happy he would be, 
And I will be that husband, for on this holy night, 
I'll bear her to my rock-cave away from mortal sight.” 


So spoke the troll of Vellir, the greatest troll of all, 
Who for a hwman maiden had languished, since the Fall 
Had made the hidden Troll-folk a race alone, apart, 

to lack for love and ever to have the longing heart. 


On Christmas Eve in Iceland their longing is so deep, 

They venture from their rock-caves to where the maidens sleep, 

And peer through glowing windows where Christmas-candles burn; 
But, if the dawn arises, to stone they quickly turn. 
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Oh happy was this maiden, and happy was the youth, 
T'o whom she was betrothéd in constancy and truth, 

And in this eve of Yuletide she stayed at home to care 
For her sister’s little daughter, who was her bed to share 


And while the child was sleeping, and at the Midnight Mass 

The neighbor folk were singing, she heard the great troll pass,— 
She said her “Pater” bravely, and like a moonbeam bright 

She slipped into the wall-bed, a lily slim and white. 


The troll is at her window, she knows that he is near, 

And if she does not raise her eyes she has no need to fear,— 
“White is your hand, O Maiden, white is your snowy hand, 
“Untouched by any evil thing that lives in sea or land.” 


“Clear as the ice your eyes, girl, clear as the ice your eyes!” 
“And in my eyes, O mighty troll, no evil-thinking lies!” 

“I saw your feet, a moment, soft-tinted pearl and rose ;” 
“And they have never trod where the poison-flower grows!” 


“Ah ruddy-red your lips, girl, rose-berries in the sun!” 

“I keep them for my Christjan, he is the only one,— 

My hands, my eyes, my lips are his and for him I wait, — 

Soon comes the sun, O elf man, The Red Horse that you hate!” 


She knew that if she raised her eyes to look into his face 
The troll would have the power to tear her from her place, 
“O flee with me, Fair Helga, I offer you red gold 

And gowns of crimson velvet, with lace in every fold. 


“O maiden look upon me, I have diamond-drops like dew, 
And all my precious jewels I offer unto you.” 

“No, I will wed my Christjan before next Easter noon 

In the great church of Vellir ;—“go!—fast dies the moon.” 


“He cannot give you diamonds as morning hailstones clear; 
He cannot give you rubies,—ah look,—I have them here; 
They ll glow upon your neck like rose-leaves dropped on milk 
And shine like flames at night time upon your gloves of silk.” 


Up flashed her eyes a moment,—he drew her from her bed, 

“These rubies for your neck love, these diamonds for your head!” 
She wept, she called, she shrieked,—‘T he troll will do me ill,” 

But backward came her crying, for the world was very still. 
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“No man shall ever touch my lips, except the man I love,— 

O save me, Blessed Mother, and all the saints above!” 

The troll he laughed out loudly, “You're mine and mine and mine, 
The memory of your Christjan we'll shortly drown in wine.” 


“Go west,’ she whispered softly unto her friend the Wind, 
“Say to the priest at Vellir, for surely he is kind, 

To speak a word in Latin, to save me from this fate — 

A word at once in Latin, or it will be too late.” 


The Wind heard very kindly, for he serves the Lord of light, 
He rushed into the chapel, with all his main and might, 

“Abi, Male Spiritus!” the Wind sang to the west, 

The priest surprised repeated it, not “ita missa est.” 


And much the people wondered as these strange words were said 
And swift before the Red Horse the wind now eastward sped, 
For on the eve of Christmas both beasts and winds are fain 

To show their loving knowledge that Christ lived not in vain. 


And as the words were.spoken, the maiden’s plea was won, 
And toward the fleeing troll came the Red Horse of the sun, 
The giant troll, despairing, was quickly turned to stone, 
And high above her village the maiden stood alone. 


Then downward to her home, clad in the morning mist, 

She went, soft, pure and gladsome, by the mad troll unkissed. 

But on her milk-white neck there were marks of crimson flame,— 
Like rose-leaves red in snow-time,—the rubies left their shame. 


And where there might be diamonds, among her hair of gold 
There lay wide streaks of silver, as if she had grown old. 
“And these I bear in memory of the dark flight with the troll, 
“These marks upon my body, but not upon my soul.” 


At Easter jocund Christjan and this fair maid were wed, 

And many times this tale was told, as swift the good years sped, 
And when the trolls were walking upon each holy night, 

She tightly barred the doorway, and hugged her babies tight. 


She heard the troll a-singing, “O woman old and brown, 
You may walk at ease on Christmas Eve through all of Vellir town, 
Oh you were slim and lovely, when to the rocks we ran, 


3 


But now,’—“Troll,” quoth the housewife, “You are no gentleman.” 





Carl Milles’s Home 


By Guipo VALENTIN 


If one had never met Carl Milles but only seen his home on 
Lidingén near Stockholm, one would be able to form a picture of this 
master of sculpture. He must be a dreamer, a lover of beauty and 
shy of man, fearful lest profane eyes shall look upon the sanctuary of 
his domain. His home, a large building comprising living quarters 
and studio, is situated in a big, beautiful garden, entirely hidden from 
the outside world, so that unless one knew, one would hardly notice 
the house. The building, which is surrounded by trees, is situated 
on the steep slopes of Lidingén facing the Varta Bight, and is hidden 
from land by high walls. 

But he who has the pass- 
word and is allowed to enter 
through the tightly closed door 
in the wall, if but for a few 
hours, receives an impression of 
the creative genius of Carl 
Milles and his profound sense of 
beauty, and understands his un- 
tiring zeal to create, out of the 
hard granite, the most supple 
and graceful figures. 

I have frequently met Carl 
Milles in the street car on his 
way to and from the city. He 
is a man about fifty years of 
age, and the first impression on 
seeing him is that of inexhausti- 
ble energy. It may be his keen, 
quick eye, or the tightly 
closed lips, something deter- 
mined about his whole appear- 
ance, which gives this impres- 

a en sion, or it may be the knowledge 

of the battle which, for a 

number of years, he had to fight, not alone against the hardest of all 
materials that an artist can handle, but also against a weak and delicate 
constitution. For some years during his stay in Paris, Milles was 
obliged, in order to make a living, to cut in stone other artists’ sketches, 
and from constantly inhaling the fine dust, his lungs became affected. 
Even now he frequently has to interrupt his work and, in an attempt 
to recover his health, spend long periods in southern Europe. But as 
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soon as he is again able to hold the chisel, he immediately resumes work. 

How wonderful if he should suddenly open his heart and let 
his visitor get a glimpse into the bright dream-world in which he 
lives! I had an impression as if this had actually happened, when 
for the first time I was admitted into his otherwise carefully guarded 
home. 

The contrast between this residence and the outside world is 
almost startling. A commonplace road, with rows of country-houses, 
silent witnesses to the wealth and bad taste of their owners, leads to 
the house. This is situated behind a plain, gray wall which does not 
tempt anyone to investigate what is hidden on the other side. Least 
of all would one expect to find anything of unusual beauty. The 
door is opened—a few steps across a grass plot, then through a large 
hall and the studio into the garden. 

Am I still in Sweden, was my first thought! Or is not this Italy? 
On the left I saw a loggia with ivy winding around its pillars. To 
the right I overlooked the court. There is a large square fountain 
with a statue in the middle of the basin, glittering in the bright sun- 
light. A light breeze stirs the smooth surface; the water is clear 
and blue as under southern skies. In each corner willow-trees 
spread their feathery branches over the water. On the other 
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side of the fountain a huge Corinthian column rises proudly against 
the blue sky, and below the bight is gleaming in the dim distance. 
Beyond it the land vanishes in a fine silvery haze. The fountain sends 
a cloud of fine rays over the water. A faint sound is heard: it is the 
humming of insects. The sun shines brighter, the sky is bluer, the 
wind milder, and the water has assumed a deeper color. 

Suddenly I feel as if I had been allowed to look into Car] Milles’s 
world, into his very soul. A walk around the grounds heightens my 
impression of the garden and seems to bring me nearer to the man. 

Perhaps I should not describe what I saw without first mention- 
ing what Carl Milles saw when, ten years ago, he came to this place. 
It may also increase appreciation of this garden which bears witness 
not alone of his poetic sense, but also of an enormous energy, a never- 
failing, indomitable will to overcome difficulties. 

When Milles acquired the ground upon which he has built his 
home, it was simply a steep stony slope. This he has laid out in 
several terraces: first the large level span with the fountain; below 
a promenade, and beneath this a third terrace. For years gravel and 
stones were carried from various places, and Milles himself daily 
assisted in the heavy work of building the terraces. Little by 
little, the slope was transformed according to his desire, and now 
the sculptor’s work began. In the wall, in the back of the big foun- 

tain, he has arranged a row of 
niches and these he intends to fill 
with statues. On the upper ter- 
race he has erected two fountains. 
One is a small shallow pool filled 
with water and framed by low, 
mossy stones. In the pool stands 
a small bronze figure: from its 
raised hand it sends the water up- 
ward like the bushy crown of a 
flower, and on its way back the 
water washes over the little fig- 
ure leaving it smooth and shiny. 
The other fountain is a large 
bronze bowl with water flowing 
in even streams over its sides into 
a larger vessel, the splashing of 
the drops making a sound as of a 
constant song. Milles loves the 
effect of rippling water giving 
life to the dead yet living figure. 
Wherever one turns in this 
From a Corner or THE GanrpEeNn large garden, one’s eye meets his 
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own works, and so skillfully do they fit in with the surroundings that 
they heighten the idyll and intensify the beauty of the place without 
attracting too much attention to themselves. The beholder entirely 
forgets the enormous effort this work represents, as he is carried away 
with its exquisite beauty. 

Still many of the parts that seem to be in such absolute harmony 
with the whole as if they had been planned for this very purpose, 
have come here from strange places. The big column, for instance, 
which rises proudly toward the sky, was found in a waste-heap outside 
of town. When the old Opera House in Stockholm, shortly before 
the end of. last century, was torn down, the two large columns which 
supported the roof were thrown in a heap outside the city. On one 
of his, walks Carl Milles saw them and decided to save them. For 
a small sum he bought them from the city and had them carried home 
to his place. And when the old Dramatic Theatre about ten years 
later was torn down he found a few columns which had been stand- 
ing in the foyer, and these he has used on the way leading down to a 
small sanctuary which he calls “my wife’s chapel’ and which is sur- 
rounded by walls formed of thick foliage. His wife, who is an Aus- 
trian by birth and whose acquaintance he made while in Paris, is a 
Catholic. 

The garden is not yet finished, Carl Milles has still other arrange- 
ments in mind. In fact, it never will be finished, for his energetic and 
active nature will always discover geo» 
flaws and imperfections in this 
undertaking which, although 
known to few, occupies a high 
position among his productions. 

What is to become of this 
place when the artist is no longer? 

He intends to leave it to the State 
to furnish free residence to the 
principals of the Academy of Art 
or of Music. For besides his 
great love for sculpture, Milles 
is also intensely interested in mu- 
sic. This becomes evident when 
one enters the residential section 
of the house. The reader may 
have wondered why I centered 
my entire interest around the gar- 
den; the reason is that Carl Milles 
is above all an outdoor sculptor. 
His most important works are all 
intended to be placed in the open. 


Steps LEADING uP TO THE LOGGIA 
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From his greatest work—the gigantic monument to Sten Sture, which 
has not yet been erected owing to the fact that the authorities have 
not come to terms regarding the site—and down to his smallest figure, 
all are intended to be seen out of doors. This idea of transforming the 
slope into a beautiful garden reveals a relationship with the tempera- 
ment of Michelangelo. The Italian master expressed the desire to 
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make a statue out of a whole mountain, and it must be the same spirit 
of fighting against the greatest difficulties and obstacles that marks 
the undertaking of Carl Milles. His ever increasing activity shows 
that he does not seek victory without strife. 

The rooms of the house bear witness of the musician, Carl Milles. 
Here one finds the atmosphere in which his nature seeks rest in the lull 
between battles. He has an organ which he purchased in Salzburg, 
Mozart’s native town, and it is said that Mozart’s father, the organist, 
used to play on this very instrument. In a handsome room which 
contains a number of interesting antiquities acquired on his trips to 
Germany and Austria the organ occupies the place of honor. Carl 
Milles sits down at the organ and lets his fingers glide over the yellow 
keys. A clear, ethereal music fills the room. From the garden the 
heavy fragrance of flowers floats through the open windows; the birds 
sing, drowsy from sunshine and summer-breezes. The rippling of the 
water in the fountain melts into one with the music. 

The firm, rough hands of the sculptor glide lightly over the old 
keys—the same hands which mould the hard granite into figures of 
exquisite beauty. 
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Grimstad Where Ibsen Wrote His First Play 
By Jouan C. W. Juv 


Den tykkes vel arm den norske strand 
med trelose holmer i brott og brand 
helst under leden der vester. 

Men indenfor finder du lunt og lukt 
mangen glitrende, solvuarm bugt, 
hvor trygt du dit anker fester. —InsEn. 


Grimstad is a pearl in the string of small towns that circle the 
southern coast of Norway. Gracious and friendly, the modest little 
town, built all of wood, stretches its arms around a quiet bight of the 
sea. A large white church, rising from a fringe of green woods on 
a hill-side, seems to lift a protecting hand over the low cottages scat- 
tered along the beach. Outside, the mighty ocean roars its old and 
ever new song, but a maze of rocks and skerries—like a school of 
whales lifting their backs above water in the sun—holds his angry 
majesty at bay. 

To the stranger approaching the town for the first time it seems 
that the wall of gray rock must block every entrance to the snug retreat 
within; but presently the boat pokes its nose into a hole and slips into 
the quiet waters of the narrow sounds between lovely little islands. 
There is Hesnes Island with its white house smiling in the sun, bringing 
memories of saga exploits and of Terje Viken’s fearless deed. 

The town offers few sights to the curious except the two Ibsen 
houses. Grimstad is a rarity among Norwegian towns built of wood 
in that it has been spared the ravages of fire, and the streets are there- 
fore as narrow and crooked as when they were first laid out. A kind 
soul steered me in the right direction, and I found, opposite the office 
of the local paper, Grimstadposten, an insignificant, low two-story 
house with a tablet on the wall informing me that “(Here Henrik Ibsen 
was an apothecary’s apprentice from 1844-47.” A little farther down 
town, near the steam-boat landing, in a little crooked street called 
Ostregade, I found the other Ibsen house, a big yellow box-like struc- 
ture with small, square window-panes. A polished granite plate bears 
the inscription: “In this house Ibsen wrote his first drama, Catiline, 
during his stay here 1847-50.” 

In the latter house an Ibsen museum was opened in 1916. The 
building, which had been allowed to fall into decay, was bought by a 
committee and thoroughly renovated. Painters and carpenters were 

ut to work to remove the traces of later changes and restore the small, 
ow rooms to the appearance they wore when Ibsen spent a part of his 
early youth there. The shelves of the drug-store were repainted in the 
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old blue and pale pink 

tints, and the new front 

door was replaced by the 

old, which was found 

after a diligent search. 

The walls of the “guard- 

room,” where Ibsen used 

to snatch a few hours to 

write at night, were also 

given their old pale pink 

color, and the committee 

even managed to bring 

to light Ibsen’s own 

=e white-painted table from 

iaiet Reece “Reainn Photo by Wile an attic and put it in its 

place again. Next door 

to the guard-room is the kitchen where Ibsen used to boil his medicines 

at one end of the great fire-place, while his landlady, Fru Gelmuyden, 

cooked her dinner at the other end. The place is quite unchanged, and 
even the grate that Ibsen used is still in its place. 

The vicinity of Grimstad is rich in natural beauty. The wooded 
stretches where the tarns gleam like bright eyes, the mountains with 
wide views of the fjord, the scattered rain of small islands, the rich 
plains and velvety sanded beaches form many idyllic spots where the 
poet’s fancy must have loved to dwell, and indeed his earliest verses 
were inspired by his favorite haunts in the neighborhood. 

About an hour’s walk from town, Fjere church gleams white 
against a background of green pines with a glitter of sea in the dis- 
tance. The churchyard, shaded by linden trees and fragrant with 
flowers planted on the graves, breathes an atmosphere of peace. The 
most imposing object there is the Terje Viken bauta, a granite block 
seventeen feet high. On one 
side is an inscription quoting 
Ibsen’s lines about how Terje 
rowed for the sake of his wife 
and child across the sea in an 
open boat. On the other side 
is a dedication to the fathers 
in the war years 1807-14. 

Ibsen has laid the scene 
of Terje’s exploit at Grim- 
stad. It is Hesnes Island 
Terje sights when his desper- 
ate trip is almost ended—and 
the prayer of thanksgiving on Tue Ox Davo Srome 
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his lips is frozen by the sight of the British cruiser on the watch for 
blockade-runners. In the last stanza beginning, “At Fjere church I 
saw a grave, on a high and windswept hill,” the poet describes the low 
sunken mound, with wild flowers growing in the coarse grass, and 
marked by a black wooden slab bearing the name “Therie Wiighen” in 
crude white lettering. When the question of raising a monument in 
Terje’s honor was broached, there were many who ridiculed the idea 
and said that no such grave had ever existed, and that Ibsen had merely 
created a fictitious character from the stories of similar deeds which 
he had no doubt heard in his youth. After a violent newspaper dis- 
cussion, a compromise was effected by dedicating the monument to 
“the fathers.” Whatever the truth as to the historicity of Ibsen’s hero, 
no one can linger in Fjere churchyard without hearing Ibsen’s sonorous 
verse echoing through his mind like a pean of praise to the obscure 
heroes who risked their lives to bring home food to their starving people. 

Conditions in Grimstad, when Ibsen spent six years of his youth 
there, must have been very primitive. As there were absolutely no 
street lamps, the town was shrouded in Egyptian darkness from dusk 
till dawn. The drainage was by means of ditches dug in the middle 
of the street, and it must have been with danger to life and limb that 
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the townspeople walked through the streets at night. As for the 
mental enlightenment of the good folks, it may be mentioned that the 
town had only one officially engaged school-teacher, who, besides in- 
structing a hundred children, held the office of parish clerk at a salary 
by no means alluring. His pupils were divided into two groups, the 
children of the more prosperous citizens coming to school one day and 
those of the poorer classes the other. But although the level of culture 
may not have been very high, there was a fine community spirit among 
the people of the little town, which counted many good old families 
among its population. 

When Ibsen came as an apprentice to Apothecary Reimann, he at 
once attracted attention as something of a curiosity. The young man 
with the fine eyes, which could sometimes dart lightning, and the ex- 
pressive face framed in a brown beard, was not only unusual in appear- 
ance, but his intelligence, his lust of discussion—strange in one who 
afterwards became so silent—his sparkling wit and humor, and his view 
of life which was quite new to the Philistines of a small town, soon 
gathered about him a circle of admiring friends. The guard-room of 
the drug-store became a favorite lounging-place, and Ibsen was the 
center of a group of young men who discussed eagerly every problem 
under heaven, while they drank punch from ointment-jars. 
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The revolution of 1848 in France had made a strong impression 
on Ibsen’s mind, and the discussion often became very republican in 
tone. “Reform banquets” were arranged after the French pattern, at 
which Ibsen denounced monarchy and in glowing words paid tribute 
to the idea of a republic as the “only conceivable” form of government. 
One evening the question of marriage was broached, and Ibsen gave 
vent to his theory that married people ought to live on separate floors 
of the house and address each other in formal terms. Sometimes he 
amused his friends by drawing caricatures which he would furnish 
with a few lines of witty text. His gift for catching a funny situation 
and making it stand out by his apt and frequently sarcastic character- 
ization was a source of endless delight. It is said that he also, while 
at Grimstad, tried his hand at landscape painting and with much 
success. 

Among the friends Ibsen made at Grimstad two are especially 
noteworthy for the sympathy and appreciation they gave the young 
poet. Chr. Due, later collector of customs, and Ole Schulrud, after- 
wards a lawyer, were about of Ibsen’s own age, and the three young 
men formed a tie of confidence and friendship which was never broken. 
In his preface to the second edition of Catiline, Ibsen mentions them as 
the first among “the believers” and “the faithful.” 

It was through Due—who himself wrote verses—that one of 
Ibsen’s poems appeared in Christianiaposten, of which paper Due was 
a correspondent. (Grimstad, of course, had no newspaper.) When 
his friend presented him with a copy of the paper containing his poem 
—the first he had ever had printed—it is said that Ibsen first turned 
pale with emotion and then flushed red with joy. Then he confided 
to his friends that he was writing Catiline, and from that time on he 
read his manuscript to them as it progressed. They were enthusiastic 
listeners and spurred him on to continue. When it was finished, Due 
copied the manuscript, and Schulrud undertook to offer it to a Chris- 
tiania theatre when he went to the capital city to continue his studies. 
The play, however, shared the fate of other first works by great men 
and was refused by managers and publishers. Finally, through the 
efforts of Schulrud, it was “privately printed,” and thirty-five copies 
were sold. The rest of the edition was bought by a tradesman for 
packing paper. 

When the time came, in 1850, for Ibsen to leave Grimstad to take 
his entrance examinations at the University, he and his two friends 
were deeply moved at parting. Ibsen then wrote in Due’s album: “If 
friendship were conditional on constant intercourse, ours would now 
come to an end, but if it is dependent on the course of our sympathies 
and our minds within the same circle, our friendship can never die.” 

The years proved the truth of what he wrote. The poet’s friend- 
ship with his first “believers” never died. 





Current Events 
U. S. A. 


@ Although the possibilities of a strike of the railroad workers seemed 
illogical in view of the great number of unemployed, the questions at 
issue were of so vital a nature to both the railroads and their men that 
it was only at the eleventh hour that the walkout set for October 30 
was avoided through the efforts of the Railroad Labor Board. As it 
is, the status quo is to be maintained until the Board is fully acquainted 
with all the facts in the case. While the railway executives are deter- 
mined to seek another cut in wages, it will be months before this ques- 
tion can be acted upon. 4 Americans of all nationalities showed great 
interest in the exposition of ““America’s Making,” held in the Seventy- 
first Regiment armory of New York. The Norwegian booth was sin- 
gled out as particularly fine and in harmony with the general scheme 
of decoration. It was designed by Thomas Bull, who decorated the 
library of J. P. Morgan and the State House of Rhode Island. Much 
good-natured rivalry was displayed during the event since various 
nations claimed the honor of having discovered America. Naturally, 
both the Icelanders and Norwegians claimed the discoverer, Leif 
Ericson. {Great enthusiasm marked the arrival of Marshal Foch of 
France in this country to attend the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion at Kansas City. It was one more evidence that the ties 
binding the United States with the French nation are as strong as 
ever. Washington has become the centre of attraction with the 
many leading statesmen from overseas gathered at the capital to attend 
the Conference for the Limitation of Armaments. As the great pur- 
pose of the conference becomes better known, the hope is growing that 
something tangible may come from this significant gathering to make 
war less and less possible. {The departure of Professor John Dyne- 
ley Prince, of Columbia University, for Copenhagen, where he assumes 
the post of American Minister, assures a continued interest in Danish- 
American relations, accentuated by the fact that Professor Prince 
speaks the Scandinavian languages as a native and for years has been 
familiar with the histories of these people. Where Dr. Maurice 
Francis Egan has laid so solid a foundation, the new U. S. Minister to 
the Court of Denmark is sure to uphold the best diplomatic traditions 
of this country. @The growing dissatisfaction with the Fordney tariff 
bill is finding expression almost everywhere, both in this country and 
abroad, and the clause touching the valuation of goods imported for 
customs purposes in accordance to what the respective article would 
cost here is especially distasteful. The belief is growing that the bill 
can never become law in its present shape. An intimate picture of 
former President Wilson is presented in a series of articles written by 
Joseph Tumulty, in the New York Times. 
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Denmark 


q King Gustaf of Sweden visited Copenhagen as the guest of the king 
and queen of Denmark for a few days in the latter part of September. 
On that occasion he personally presented King Christian with the 
Swedish medal in gold for distinguished service, in recognition of the 
courage shown by the king when he resolutely went to the rescue of 
the crew from the wrecked Swedish steamer Bele on the coast of Green- 
land. €On the king’s birthday, September 26, the king and queen 
were similarly honored by the French State. The French minister, 
Vicomté de Fontenay, presented them both with the French life-saving 
medal in gold together with a personal letter from President Millerand 
expressing on behalf of the government appreciation of the heroism 
and self-sacrifice shown by the king and queen in going to the rescue of 
the stranded crew, in spite of the fact that they were risking the lives 
of their young sons as well as their own, and that there was no one near 
enough to give aid if the royal ship itself had come to grief. {In the 
days immediately preceding the king’s birthday their Majesties went 
for a short visit to South Jutland, making Sénderborg their head- 
quarters, and a few days later they went with the Crown Prince and 
Prince Knud to be present at the opening of the Odense Canal. This 
waterway has recently been extended and widened so that it now admits 
ocean-going ships of as much as 7,000 tons, making the capital of Fyn, 
though situated in the interior, quite a modern seaport. { Wherever 
the royal couple traveled, they were given the heartiest welcome. The 
celebration at Odense was witnessed by nearly 25,000 people, and at 
Sonderborg large crowds came to welcome the royal ship Dannebrog 
as well as to speed it on its way homeward. A South Jutland news- 
paper, writing on the significance of the king’s visit, says: “The king 
has not only become the sign of union in a disunited nation, but he 
is the one man who is able to revive in us the sentiments that sustained 
us in the time of our trial. During his visit we have again felt the stir- 
ring in us of all that is Danish.” The Rigsdag came together on 
October 4, and the finance debate was scheduled to follow almost imme- 
diately. There was some curiosity as to whether the Conservatives 
would respond to the invitation of the Socialists to form with the Rad- 
ical Left a triangular coalition to defeat the present Liberal Left 
government, which is accused of agrarian tendencies, and substitute a 
government more friendly to the industrial interests. The Con- 
servatives, however, decided in party caucus not to enter into the pro- 
posed alliance, and the problem of working out a satisfactory economic 
system will therefore be entrusted to the Neergaard cabinet. There 
is a general feeling that retrenchment is absolutely necessary, inasmuch 
as the government income will undoubtedly decline, especially the 
income from direct taxation. 
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Norway 


@ The accident which put such a tragic end to the festivities incident 
to the opening of the new Dovre railway on September 18 is the most 
serious misfortune that has ever befallen the Norwegian State rail- 
ways. No event in recent years has provoked such widespread sorrow 
rand consternation. The victims were all among the first men of the 
country, five of them occupying high positions in the service of the 
Norwegian State. Their widows have been awarded a special pension 
by the Storting amounting to 3,000 kroner a year. The problem 
of enforcing the prohibition law is one of the most difficult in Norway 
at present. Smugglers are evidently becoming more and more daring 
in their defiance of the law, some even going to the length of using 
fire-arms on the customs officials. On October 9 a customs officer was 
killed while pursuing two smugglers on the Christianiafjord. To make 
control of smuggling more effective, the Storting has passed a bill 
extending the sea frontier of Norway for customs purposes from four 
to ten nautical miles. In spite of violent opposition from the Con- 
servatives, the commercial treaty with Russia was ratified by the Stor- 
ting. with 69 against 47 votes. A Norwegian delegation headed by 
J. F. W. Jakhelln, former counsellor of the Legation in Paris and at 
one time secretary of the legation and chargé d’affaires in Petrograd, 
has now gone to Moscow, and a Russian delegation has arrived in 
Christiania. Dr. Fridtjof Nansen celebrated his sixtieth birthday, 
October 10, far away from his home occupied with his work for the 
starving Russians. The whole Norwegian press acclaimed him as the 
greatest living son of Norway, equally famous as explorer, man of 
letters, and politician. Tidens Tegn published a birthday greeting to 
Dr. Nansen from Lord Robert Cecil, who says: “To me Nansen seems 
the very embodiment of the spirit which should animate the League of 
Nations. Here is a man whom it is a pleasure to follow and an honor 
to call one’s friend.” © A memorial in honor of the Norwegian sailors 
who were killed by German submarines was unveiled in Bergen Octo- 
ber 2 by the vice-president of the Norwegian club in London, Mr. 
William Cecil Slingsby. The memorial has been erected by English 
friends of Norway. The vice-president of the Bergen municipal coun- 
cil received the gift on behalf of the city and expressed the gratitude 
of Norwegians for this proof of British sympathy. The unusual 
drought in southern Norway has had most disastrous results. In some 
towns the water supply has been so seriously curtailed that the water 
has had to be cut off from private houses. Many electrical works have 
had to be closed, and several important factories dependent on elec- 
tricity for their power have come to a standstill. @ The tailors had a 
disagreeable surprise recently when the “price director” of the State 
announced an arbitrary curtailment of their profit. 
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Sweden 


@ The elections to the second chamber of the Riksdag, the first since 
the extension of the suffrage to women, took place in September. They 
showed a gain for all parties, but especially for the Socialists, who 
evidently drew the largest number of the new electorate. The votes 
were distributed as follows: Socialist, 630,901; Conservative, 448,556; 
Liberal, 332,265; Farmers’ Union, 192,097; Communist, 90,600; Left 
Socialist, 45,070. Next to that of the Socialists, who exceeded last 
year’s vote by 436,567, the greatest proportional gain was that of the 
Farmers’ Union, who added 100,949 to their party. The composi- 
tion of the second chamber is now as follows: 93 Socialists, 62 Con- 
servatives, 41 Liberals, 21 members of the Farmers’ Union, 7 Com- 
munists, and 6 Left Socialists. If the two last named groups of 
extremists will act with the regular Socialists, they together control 
106 votes in the second chamber out of a total of 230. There have 
also been some elections to the first chamber resulting in slight changes. 
The composition of the first chamber is now as follows: 50 Socialists, 
41 Conservatives, 38 Liberals, 18 members of the Farmers’ Union, 2 
Left Socialists, and one communist. Five women have been elected to 
the Riksdag, one in the first and four in the second chamber. In party 
affiliation they are: one Conservative, two Liberals, and two Socialists. 
@ It will be seen from the foregoing that no party has an absolute 
majority. In a vote of both chambers together, the Socialists, even 
provided that the two left groups will act with the regulars, will con- 
trol only 159 against a total of 221 in all the other parties. If the 
Liberals would continue to co-operate with the Socialists, both together 
would have a working majority against a coalition of the Conserva- 
tives and the Farmers’ Union representatives. No doubt they will 
often so act together in the Riksdag. The Liberals have, however, 
refused to co-operate with the Socialists in the formation of a govern- 
ment, and the new government is therefore exclusively Socialist. 
@ The former non-partisan cabinet of experts headed by Premier von 
Sydow having asked to be relieved of its duties, the king, after con- 
ference with the party chiefs, entrusted the formation of the new cab- 
inet to Hjalmar Branting, who will himself take the portfolio of 
foreign affairs. Many of his ministers are men who were members of 
the old short-lived Socialist cabinet, the first that Sweden ever had, but 
it is generally conceded even by its opponents that the present govern- 
ment is stronger in itself besides having a larger constituency behind 
it. P. A. Hansson will be minister of defenses; F. W. Thorsson, min- 
ister of finance; O. Olsson, minister of ecclesiastical affairs; C. E. 
Swensson, minister of commerce; A. Akerman, minister of justice; 
H. Lindquist, minister of social affairs, A. Orne, minister of trans- 
portation; S. Linders, minister of agriculture. 





Books 


FOUR SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS 


Tue Famity at Gitse, a Domestic Story or THE Fortizs. By Jonas Lie. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Samuel Coffin Eastman. With an introduction by 
Julius Emil Olson. Scanpinavian Cxrassics, Vol XIV. New York: The Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation. 1920. Price $2.00. 


As I reread Jonas Lie’s familiar story of the forties, the figure that stood out 
above all others was “Ma.” There is a certain grandeur of outline about all the women 
created by Jonas Lie. The conventional ideal of femininity in his time had no charms 
for him. With his eyes opened by Camilla Collett, whose novel The Magistrate’s 
Daughters appeared in 1855, he began very early to realize the narrow conditions 
under which women lived, and the conflict between the big personalities of his 
heroines and the petty lives they led became the favorite theme in his novels of 
family life. His method is not the great flashing scene of sudden revelation that 
Ibsen used, but rather the patient brush-strokes depicting the countless dulling, 
carking, deadening trifles that turn a proud woman into a bitter rebel or a disspirited 
drudge. One can not but marvel at the keen relish with which he lashes the fatuous 
selfishness of fathers, brothers, and sons, and the burning indignation he brings 
to the wrongs of mothers, sisters, and daughters. No feminist writer ever championed 
her sex more doughtily than does Jonas Lie. Yet there is always in his realistically 
vivid stories an element of sweetness, of charming sprightliness, and of sympathy 
for tyrant and victim alike, which disarms resentment. However subversive his 
attacks on family life might be, he escaped the execrations that were heaped on 
Ibsen and was in his own day, as he is yet, the most beloved of Norwegian authors. 


In The Family at Gilje Jonas Lie essayed to describe a mother whose life was 
ground out in petty drudgery and whose spirit was broken by wretched struggles 
to manage an irascible tyrant of a husband. But as he goes on, his admiration gets 
the better of his pity, and he builds up trait after trait, until she stands as if graven 
in stone, one of the grandest figures in his entire gallery of women. Lovely as 
are her daughters—the blonde, submissive Thinka and the dark, rebellious Inger- 
Johanne, with their young hearts beating their wings against the bars—it is Ma 
who lingers in our memory as the very soul and essence of the book. 


He has meant to show how her straight fiber was warped and bent in the 
struggle, but Ma is not pliant; when she bends, she “creaks,”’ and though she seems 
to bend, she stands upright. The railings and stormings of her husband roll off 
from her like a shower of boiled peas from the face of a rock. She is the fixed 
point around which husband and children, servants and crofters revolve. She is 
the executive head, the brains and heart, of a household that is like a small village, 
where people are born and die, fall sick and get well again, where they eat the food 
produced on the farm and wear the clothes grown and spun and woven and sewed 
at home, and where nothing happens except under the hand and eye of Ma. 

To the generation of the eighties Ma seemed the symbol of all that women were 
trying to get away from, as they flocked to the office and the school-room. Since then 
the “woman movement” has run its course and left its due amount of disillusionment; 
but we have at least learned that for women as for men, in the home or in wage- 
earning positions, there is no road to achievement except the old one of toil and 
sacrifice. To us Ma does not seem the pathetic creature Jonas Lie set out to de- 
scribe. She is rather a particularly fine type of a strong race of patrician women. 


m. B, a 
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Tue Cuaries MEN, By VERNER VON HeEmpENstaM. Translated from the Swedish 
by Charles Wharton Stork, with an Introduction by Fredrik Béék. Parts I-II. 
ScaANDINAVIAN Cuassics, Vols. XV and XVI. New York: The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, 1920. Price $4.00. 


The Charles Men is a descriptive epic in prose commemorating the campaigns 
of Charles XII and his soldiers. It is Heidenstam’s chief historical work, and con- 
sists of representative narratives from the fall of the Swedish empire. Love of 
truth and justice, a successful mingling of realism and imagination, a sympathetic 
attitude both toward the blessedness of peace and the exigencies of war, the com- 
pelling alternations of humor and pathos, and the obvious love of country which 
pervades these stories have contributed more than any other single work to make 
their author a national writer. 

In his dramatic tales of the Northern Carolinians, the laureate has painted— 
for Heidenstam is always a painter—a whole gallery of unforgettable pictures from 
the glorious but hopeless struggles of two centuries ago. We find no artificial senti- 
mentality or theatrical romance in these pages; nor are the Charles men popular in 
any ordinary sense. Stern reality guides their destinies, whether they are harassing 
the Czar, borrowing funds from the Turks, or freezing to death on the Norwegian 
border. Virile substance characterizes this tribute to the sturdy campaigners, and 
the reader must proceed with care and concentration lest he overlook the most 
precious parts in the panorama. Triumphs of victory are passed over rapidly, for 
these have been sufficiently eulogized by others, and the chain of events is often 
broken, but the individual scenes are connected by the same austere purpose, and 
the unbending, problematic personality of the king. 

To Heidenstam Charles XII is a tragic hero of the highest order. His doom 
is motivated both by character and circumstances, a happy stroke from the stand- 
point of dramatic artistry. And how vivid the glimpses of the royal leader, as 
he stands bareheaded in a snowstorm or lends his cloak to a freezing graybeard! 
His mission forbids any thought of wine, woman, or song, and his favorite music is 
the whistling of bullets. Foreigners feared and wrote about him; the Swedes cursed, 
admired, and eventually mourned him. Fearless, careless, and fanatic, sometimes 
cruel, and never diplomatic, he believed in the righteousness of his cause, and The 
Charles Men is an enduring monument to an unconquerable will that could not yield, 
even in death. 

Its chief claim to distinction, however, is the delineation of the men and women 
who had to bear the misery of impoverishment and war. How well Heidenstam 
knows the national virtues and weaknesses! In fact, the Charles men form a didactic 
appeal for sensible patriotism in general and Swedish unity in particular. And 
misfortune is a potent, wholesome factor in political amalgamation; it should compel 
us to cast off self-interest and jealousy, and direct our endeavors to permanent 
values. The anomalous relation between the king and his subjects is drawn in 
masterly fashion: seeing no other salvation, many parents perhaps prayed secretly 
that their leader might be taken away for all time; yet no one could hate him. 
The tattered remnants of the Swedish army have never been portrayed to better 
advantage. Jovial in trouble, generous in poverty, seldom grumbling, they are 
loyal in adversity, patient in suffering, and great in their very stupidity. 

The Foundation has acted wisely in publishing this masterpiece. The transla- 
tion reproduces well the poetic quality and local color of the original. A knowledge 
of European history will help to understand its significance; but in any event it 
should prove of interest to all who ponder moral beauty, the nature of greatness, 
the psychology of sacrifice, and the philosophy of life. 


ApvotpH B. Benson. 
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Tue Boox Asovut Lirrte Brotuer, A Story or Marriep Lire. By Gustav af 
Geijerstam. Translated from the Swedish with an Introduction by Edwin 
Bjérkman. ScanprNavian Crassics, Vol. XVIII. New York: The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. 1921. Price $2.00. 


This is an appalling book. Each poignant detail of the narrative is executed 
with such morbid sensitiveness that the reader is drawn willynilly into the emotional 
atmosphere of the novel. Yet there is nothing ugly about this realism; there is not 
an ignoble action or word in the whole story. 

The situation concerns a writer's family: himself, his wife, and their three 
boys, the youngest of whom, Sven, has become the focus of the family’s love, espe- 
cially of the mother’s. The book really centers round her character, for although 
Sven is portrayed tenderly and vividly as one of those exquisite children whom 
we see all too rarely in actual life, his chief part in the drama takes place in his 
mother’s soul. A woman, martyrized by ill health, accustomed to await death as 
a deliverer, is awakened to a new enthusiasm for living by her fierce, overwhelming 
love for her youngest child. He dies when he is six. The rest of the tale delineates 
her reactions to this tragedy. It is a psychological situation, not described with 
pedantic attention to every complexity, but with delicacy and suggestion, leaving 
much to the conjecture of the reader. For example, whether the mother’s com- 
munions with her dead favorite are actually spiritual experiences or merely the result 
of an abnormal mental condition the reader must decide for himself. Although 
the woman is the main tragic figure, we can not but feel that the tragedy of the 
man and the two older sons, who have to bear not only the loss of Little Brother 
but also the effect of that loss on the wife and mother, is equally profound. 

The beauty of the many descriptive passages and the conviction of the narrative 
contribute to make this a memorable volume. 

Mr. Edwin Bjérkman is to be congratulated on his translation. It belongs to 
that fine and unusual type of work which offers no evidence of transplantation from 
one tongue to another. 


Rosert HI.iyer. 


Earty Prays, Catitine, THe Warrior’s Barrow, Ovar Litsexrans. By Henrik 
Ibsen. Translated from the Norwegian by Anders Orbeck. ScanpINaviAN 
Crassics, Vol. XVII. New York: The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
1921. Price $2.00. 


For the admirer of Ibsen’s work, these three plays, now first presented to the 
American and English reading publics, have a very deep interest.. We find in them 
that unabashed romanticism of idea, and that swift nervousness of technique, which 
rightly belong to the first period of any great writer’s life, but which we are not 
in the habit of associating with Ibsen. They clearly exhibit all the virtues and faults 
of what we may call the inspirational method of youth, and therein lies much of their 
charm. 

Catiline, inspired by readings in Sallust and Cicero, was written when the 
poet was twenty-one. The portrayal of the hero’s character shows a reaction 
against the wholesale condemnation that has come down to us. Ibsen, in his 
Preface to the Second Edition, remarks: ‘I did not share at that time the conception 
of the two ancient Roman writers regarding the character and conduct of Catiline 

. It should also be remembered that there are few individuals in history 
whose renown has been more completely in the hands of enemies than that of 
Catiline.” Thus we have the picture of a man in revolt against himself; but 
whether the sensual or the heroic element be his real self is not revealed to us 
until the very end of the drama. Catiline and his companions are sketched with 
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hasty realism, without those delicate shadings of psychological and spiritual values 
which we have come to expect from Ibsen. The figures of the two women, Furia 
and Aurelia, are completely allegorical. 

The Warrior’s Barrow is evidently influenced by Oehlenschlager, but where 
Oehlenschlager is a pagan romanticist, Ibsen is a Christian romanticist. Oehlen- 
schlager celebrates the glories of the old order and the old religion, Ibsen, as later 
in Emperor and Galilean, the glories of the new. His vikings are thoroughly repre- 
hensible persons, possessing only the cruder virtues, and are very much improved 
by conversion to the Faith. 

The chief interest in the book lies in the third play, Olaf Liljekrans. Here is 
the sort of plot that the early Elizabethans delighted in; a swiftly-moving, ingenious 
plot, woven into an apparently inextricable tangle, then suddenly unravelled with 
complete satisfaction to everyone. It contains at least two memorable characters, 
Olaf and Ingeborg. There is more than a hint of the mysticism which was to play 
su large a part in much of Ibsen’s later work. 

Professor Orbeck’s-translation of these plays is vigorous and faithful. I regret 
an occasional uneasiness in the versification, especially in that of the last play. It 
seems to me that here is one of those cases where fidelity to the original should be 
sacrificed to literary and dramatic effectiveness. I should like to see the whole play 
in rhythmic prose. The anapaestic passages show a scholarly and conscientious 
desire to reproduce the effect of the original; nevertheless, they illustrate the 
prosodist’s dictum that anapaestic measure can never be made to conform, except 
in short lyrics, to the genius of the English language. 

As a whole, this volume is one of the most important that the Foundation has 
published, not only because of the unquestionable merit of the plays themselves, 
but also for the interesting light they shed on those earlier tendencies which were 
to develop into the Ibsen whom we know. 


Rosert Hivttyer. 


Denmark, A Co-Operative ComMONWEALTH, by Frederic C. Howe, New York, 
Harcourt, 1921. 


For years our curiosity has been whetted by Mr. Howe’s occasional essays and 
spoken references to Denmark ‘as to his total impressions of that country, and now 
we have it embodied in two hundred pages of as readable and personal an interpreta- 
tion of Danish co-operative agriculture as has ever appeared in the English language. 
Through his ultra-Liberal glasses Mr. Howe smiles upon what is to him the utopia 
of agricultural, political, and economic experiences. He does not neglect Grundtvig, 
the Folk High School, nor the part that the farmer has played in the Government, 
nor does he fail to make application to American needs. Denmark demonstrates 
“that democracy levels up. It selects men of talent and entrusts them with power. 
No country in Europe spends so large a part of its budget on education, on social 
agencies, on cultural things. . . . Privilege abolished, democracy has taken its 
rightful place; and democracy has ushered in a larger degree of economic justice 
than in any other country in the world.” 


The translation of an author with a style so individual, so whimsical and so 
pungent as that of Hamsun is a task that calls for no mean literary ability. Ham- 
sun’s English translator, Mr. W. W. Worster, has preserved the original strength 
far better than readers who have learned to know Hamsun in the Norwegian edition 
would have dared to hope. In Pan, recently published by Alfred A. Knopf, he has 
rendered the lyrical passages beautifully. The colloquialisms in Growth of the Soil 
are also well handled. Mr. Worster is the author of Merlin’s Isle, A Study of 
Kipling’s England, published by Gyldendal’s English branch. 






The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by means 
of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 
Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice Presidents, John G. Bergquist and John. A. Gade; 


Treasurer, H. Esk. Miéller; Acting Secretary, James Creese; Counsel, Henry E. Alm- 


berg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 


Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department 
of Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Swedish American Foundation (below). 
Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige- 


Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, 


Svante Arrhenius, President; E. E. Ekstrand, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikan- 
ske Selskab, 18 Vestre Boulevard, H. P. Prior, President; N. L. Feilberg, Secretary; 
Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, L. Strandgade 1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman. 


BEGINNING a CHAPTER 


It was a brisk winter morning with plenty 
of snow on the ground, the fourth year that 
the Secretary of the Foundation came to 
Minneapolis. The snow, the frost in the air 
had been there on his three previous visits, 
and the same welcome too, for the Swedish 
consul, the only Scandinavian consul sta- 
tioned in Minneapolis, was there to meet him. 
The face was new, but the welcome was as 
hearty as ever. In the afternoon there was 
a meeting of the State Advisory Committee 


of the Foundation, and it was at this meeting 


that the idea came up: Is it not about time 
to form a chapter in Minneapolis? “There 
is no time like the present,” said the youngest 
member of the party, and it was decided that 
the first steps would be taken that same eve- 
ning, when the Secretary was to lecture in 
one of the high schools of the city. Ac- 
cordingly, at the lecture the ehairman rose 
and proposed that a chapter be formed then 
and there. The idea met with favor, and the 
provisional panel of officers was named by 
acclamation. 

There must be a beginning, and this is 
one way. The officers chosen from the floor 
of a mass meeting, as it was done in Min- 
neapolis, come together and canvas the district 
for persons who will bring sufficient zeal to 
the work of the Foundation to serve in the 
capacity of permanent officers. 

In Seattle a group of old friends of the 
Foundation are meeting and discussing the 
possible functions of a chapter in that city. 
In San Francisco and the other Bay Cities 
they are building a solid foundation. The 
steering committee selected by the general 
meeting has framed a constitution and secured 
a group of substantial citizens as directors. 
They have had the California Chapter in- 


corporated at Sacramento and will present the 
articles of incorporation as a fait accompli 
to a mass meeting which will be invited to 
resolve itself into a chapter. A petition signed 
by the members will then be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion suggesting a charter. 

Thus there are different ways of going 
about it, but whatever way is chosen, the 
movement must be spontaneous, not forced, 
but growing out of a real need. Each chapter 
should seek out the line of work best suited 
to its particular locality, and as it strengthens 
and broadens in scope, it will reach out to 
other chapters for co-operation. Gradually 
the friends of the Foundation will form a 
chain of chapters across the country and will 
be able to welcome art exhibitions, university 
lecturers, and other visitors from the North. 


“Wuat Are THE OtHerR CuHapters DoineG?’ 


That is a question often asked. Some write 
to our Information Bureau in New York for 
lectures and lantern slides. We have now 
five such sets constantly travelling from one 
city to another. They include motion pic- 
tures of the Lapps, and now on the way is 4 
new set of slides entitled ‘““Sweden’s Indus- 
tries Working Overtime.” The Bureau will 
assist with advice to the best of its ability 
those wishing a literary evening, a folk-dance 
evening, a theatrical or musical evening given 
by local talent. The secretary of the Founda- 
tion is also glad to assist in arranging lec- 
tures not in our set programme. Last year, 
for instance, the Jamestown Chapter listened 
to a spirited defense of the League of Na- 
tions by Hamilton Holt, when the atmosphere 
of the evening grew so tense that one stout 
citizen got up and marched out of the room. 
By way of contrast they listened a few weeks 
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later to a scientific address on the Glacial 
Age by Professor De Geer. 

Most often the chapters assemble to honor 
some distinguished guest from one of the 
Scandinavian countries. This happens very 
frequently in New York, where last season 
the Chapter gave a banquet for the new 
Swedish minister in Washington. The year 
before the delegations from the Scandinavian 
countries to the Labor Conference in Wash- 
ington had been entertained. Many other 
social affairs of less formal nature were given, 
including receptions for the students and the 
annual New Year party. There was also a 
dramatic reading, an art exhibition, a lecture 
with motion pictures by an eminent explorer, 
and a concert in Aeolian Hall. 

One practice strongly to be recommended 
to our chapters is the sending out of a post 
card in the fall giving the dates of at least 
some events which the members may jot down 
in their calendar for the coming season. 
Naturally this programme must be neither too 
full nor too rigid to admit of including the 
distinguished visitors that may come upon us 
unawares, but it is well to have a few fixed 
dates. Above all it should be remembered 
that, whatever the special interest of any one 
community, that which has animated the 
leaders in the chapter movement everywhere 
is the desire to bring Americans of other ra- 
cial strains into social and intellectual rela- 
tions with citizens of Scandinavian descent 
and thus foster the mutual respect which is 
the better part of Americanization. It is this 
particular purpose which constitutes the 
special usefulness of the Foundation chapters 
as distinguished from other.social and edu- 
cational societies. 


LuNCHEON For New MInNisteR To DENMARK 


Professor John Dyneley Prince, of Colum- 
bia University, newly appointed minister of 
the United States to Denmark, met the Trus- 
tees and a group of friends of the Foundation 
at a luncheon given by Mr. John A. Gade at 
the Midday Club, in New York, on October 
10. Professor Prince expressed his interest 
in the various activities of the Foundation, 
promised to welcome and assist American 
students in Denmark, and suggested to the 
Trustees a more formal union between the 
Foundation and American universities. As 
president of the New Jersey Senate in 1912, 
Professor Prince succeeded Woodrow Wilson 
as governor of the state. He was for five 


Proressok JOHN Dynetey Prince, APpPorinrep 
Minister TO DENMARK 


years dean of the Graduate College of New 
York University and later head of the 


Slavonic department at Columbia. “I am 
especially pleased,’ said Professor Prince, 
“with my appointment to Denmark, as I have 
had a life-long love for the Scandinavian 
North. In their languages, their general tone 
toward world politics, as well as in their in- 
ternal affairs, these sturdy nations have al- 
ways appealed to me strongly.” Professor 
Prince speaks both Danish and Swedish. 


Stupent Tour 1n 1922 

The Trustees have approved a plan for the 
organization of a large group of American 
college students and instructors to visit the 
Scandinavian countries next summer under 
the auspices of the Foundation and of the 
Institute of International Education. The 
visit of the American college students, perhaps 
seventy-five of them, is being arranged with a 
full appreciation of its value as a means of 
strengthening the bonds of friendship be- 
tween the countries of the North and the 
United States. -At the same time other 
groups, under the supervision of various inter- 


t 
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national organizations, will be sent to France, 
England, and Italy. 

The itinerary of the student tour to Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden is still necessarily 
tentative. The group will sail from New 
York shortly after the close of the college 
year in June, probably about June 25, on a 
transatlantic steamer especially chartered for 
the trip. Stops of several days will be made 
in the three capital cities, at each of which 
the American visitors will be accorded an 
official reception... There will be visits to 
many of the important industrial and com- 
mercial centers, to towns and castles famous 
in Scandinavian history, to the universities 
and museums, and to the Norwegian fjords. 


Brief Notes 


The Harvard University Press has brought 
out, as Volume VI in its series Harvard 
Studies in Comparative Literature, Angevin 
Britain and Scandinavia by Henry Goddard 
Leach. The volume is the result of studies 
extending over a period of fifteen years begun 
at Harvard and continued in the libraries of 
the Scandinavian countries as Travelling Fel- 
low of the University. It deals with the 
literary exchange that took place between 
England and Scandinavia during the Middle 
Ages, tracing first the historical background 
of conquests and settlements, the part played 
by traders, and the relations between the 
clergy of the two races, but devoting most 
space to the development of romantic nar- 
rative, in which field the author has done 
original research work. The book conforms 
to the ideal of the series in being at once a 
readable essay and a scholarly monograph, 
the standard set by the founder and General 
Editor, Professor William Henry Schofield, 
to whose memory the volume is dedicated. A 
more comprehensive review will follow. 


The little town of Decorah in Iowa demon- 
strated its position as still a cultural center 
for Americans of Norwegian descent on Octo- 
ber 14, when several thousand alumni and 
friends came together to celebrate the sixtieth 
anniversary of Luther College, the oldest 
Norwegian institution of learning in the coun- 
try. Luther College was founded and its 
first large and stately building erected en- 


The party will return to the United States 
via France, reaching New York about 
August 25. 
- Plans for the trip will be given in greater 
detail in the next issue of the Review. In- 
quiries may be addressed to Irwin Smith, 
director of the Student’s Tour to Scandinavia, 
in care of the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation. 
Fevitows ENTERTAINED AT WatporF-AsTorIA 
Mrs. Walter M. Weil of the New York 
Chapter’s Student Welfare Committee enter- 
tained Fellows of the Foundation and mem- 
bers of the Committee at tea in the Rose Room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria on October 29. 


tirely by Norwegian farmer pioneers led by a 
few zealous immigrant clergymen. In the 
words of the founders of Harvard—inscribed 
on a tablet in the yard of that University- 
after they had built their houses in the land 
te which God had carried them safe, had 
“Provipep NECESSARIES FOR OvR LIVELIHOOD 
Rearp ConveNIENT Piaces ror Gop’s Wor- 
sHiP,”’ “Onz OF THE NEXT THINGs WE 
Looxep Arter Was to ApvaNce LEARNING 
AND Perpetvate It ro Postrerrry Dreapinc 
To Leave aN Iturrerate MINistry To THE 
CHVYRCHES WHEN OvRk PreEsENT MINISTERS 
SHALL LIE IN THE Dysrt.” 

From Luther College many distinguished 
men, not only clergymen, but men in other 
professions, have gone out. Among graduates 
of the school who spoke at the celebration 
were the Honorable Lauritz S. Swenson, now 
appointed for the second time minister to 
Norway, and Governor J. A. O. Preus, a son 
of the late president of the college, Professor 
C. K. Preus. The main feature of the oc- 
casion was the dedication of the Koren li- 
brary, named after Rev. V. Koren, one of 
the founders of the college. In this building 
a large and valuable collection especially of 
Norwegian literature is now housed. 


A younger institution is Bethany College 
in Lindsborg, Kansas, which was founded by 
Swedes forty years ago and celebrated its 
anniversar.y beginning on October 27. 
Bethany College has always been noted for 
its diversified achievements along cultura! 
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lines, especially for the annual event, the 
Messiah Week, its art exhibitions, and lately 
its work for the preservation of old historic 
landmarks. In the programme of festivities 
we note a concert by the Bethany Oratorio 
Society and a Pioneers’ Day with an historical 
pageant. 





A feature of the Jenny Lind centennial last 
autumn was the placing of a marble bust of 
the great Swedish singer in the New York 
Aquarium where she first appeared before an 
American audience. The great round build- 
ing, which now houses the biggest aquarium 





A Trisute to Jenny Lryp 


in the world, was formerly Castle Garden, 
the immigrant station through which thou- 
sands of Jenny Lind’s countrymen have come 
here, but before that it was a fort and was 
occasionally used as a public hall, and it was 
in those days that P. T. Barnum arranged 


there the first Jenny Lind concert on Ameri- 


can soil. The anniversary of her birth was 
not allowed to pass unnoticed this year. A 
laurel wreath was placed below the bust in the 
Aquarium by Miss Greta Hoving, represent- 
ing Miss Frieda) Hempel who was still in 
Nurope but wished to pay a tribute to the 
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Swedish Nightingale whom she impersonated 
at the centennial last year. 





Henry Mattson, one of the artists whose 
canvases formed part of the exhibition of 
American painters of Swedish descent which 
was shown in New York and Sweden under 
the auspices of the Foundation during 1920, 
has recently had a group of paintings on ex- 
hibition at the Montross Gallery in New York. 
It consists chiefly of landscapes of the modi- 
fied modernist school, showing distinctive 
individuality and a sense of actuality with a 
sombre aspect approaching bleakness. There 
are also some interesting floral arrangements 
and his portrait of himself, which received 
favorable criticism at the exhibition of last 
year. 

The Forum, now edited by George Henry 
Payne, has considered the present day aspect 
of the Scandinavian countries so important 
that it has engaged General Charles H. Sher- 
rill to write a series of articles on conditions 
in Scandinavia during the war and now. The 
first of these articles appears in the October 
number and shows, on the whole, insight as 
well as a sympathetic attitude. General 
Sherrill has just returned from an extensive 
tour of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 








Dr. Jon Alfred Mjéen of Norway was a 
delegate to the Eugenic Conference held in 
the Museum of Natural History in New York 
in October. The lecture which Dr. Mjéen 
gave on the results of inter-marriage between 
races of dissimilar type, based on researches 
of the relations between Norwegians and 
Lapps, attracted much attention at the con- 
ference. A plan worked out by the Norwe- 
gian committee, of which Dr. Mjéen is secre- 
tary and the botanist Professor Johan 
Nordahl Wille president, was laid before 
the conference and was adopted after a sharp 
debate. The plan calls for an International 
Committee to treat the whole question of emi- 
gration and race hygiene. It advocates the 
segregation of criminals in colonies instead of 
punishment. 

The Augustana Book Concern in Rock 
Island is doing much to provide reading mat- 
ter in English for the children and young 
people of the church which it represents. 
Half a dozen small and very inexpensive 
books have been sent us, some being books of 
religious instruction, others stories for chil- 


dren by Runa, Hillis Grane, and Elisabet 
Lonroth, 








Angevin Britain and Scandinavia 
By Henry Goddard Leach 


Secretary of the American-Scandinavian Foundation 


CHARMINGLY written history of medizval Scandinavian litera- 
A ture, which fills with life and color the inadequate notions most 

readers possess regarding early England and Scandinavia.. Three 
historical chapters present the channels through which intellectual influ- 
ences flowed back and forth between England and Scandinavia; and a 
chapter on religious works and one on epic survivals round out the story 
of the literature. The greater part of the work, however, is devoted to 
the development of romantic narrative, in which the author has a wealth 
of material from the tales of Ogier, Sigurd, Grettir, and other heroes. 
The less familiar romances are summarized in a way that will benefit 
students and add to the general reader’s pleasure. Dr. Leach has per- 
formed a truly important service in thus bringing into relief the friendly 
intercourse of Englishmen and the men of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and Iceland, and in telling of the yarns they swapped and of the books 
they exchanged centuries ago. 443 pages. 12 mo. $3:50. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
34 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 15 West 44th St, NEW YORK CITY 


SCANDINAVIAN 
= BCLS =] | Frithiof’s Saga 
BONNER] | —===— 


In the original meters. With 219 
illustrations in the text, 14 plates by 
Aug. Malmstrom, 12 songs by Cru- 
sell, foreword and copious annota- 
tions on the Norse Mythology. 
Beautifully printed on heavy paper. 
Cloth, front cover and back gold 
stamped. Price 


This is the edition par excellence for the book- 
lover and the panes reader, who is unable to 
read or enjoy this work in the Swedish original. 
The translator, in addition to the illustrative ma- 
terial of the Swedish edition, has accumulated a 
large number of other illustrations from various 
sources. In this edition also Crusell’s music, com- 
posed for twelve of the twenty-four cantos, is 
reproduced. Mr. Shaw has furnished an argu- 
ment at the + #- - of each canto, besides a 
great number of explanatory notes. With this 
wealth of material, the poem swells out into a 
volume of 356 pages. 


Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 
Branch: 405 Fourth Street South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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J. P. JACOBSEN 


NIELS LYHNE 


T is nearly forty years since J. P. Jacobsen 
died in the little Jutland village of Thisted. 
Although Jacobsen received instant recogni- 

tion during his life in Scandinavian countries, on 
the southern continent, and more tardily in Eng- 
land and America, it was only in France and Ger- 
many that his works became popularly known. 
Edmund Gosse in his prefaces to the England 
edition of “Syren Voices,’”’ introduced the young 
mysticist to the literati of his country, and the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation has printed 
Hanna Astrup Larsen’s translation of ‘Niels 
Lyhne’’ in the United States. It is now published 
in popular form. 


Ibsen said, of ‘Niels Lyhne,”” “It is the greatest novel 
of the century.” Whether or not time will confirm the 
great dramatist’s judgment, it is too early to know, but 
certainly the story will rank among the most exquisite 
achievements of Scandinavian literature. 


“NIELS LYHNE” AT BOOKSHOPS $2.00 NET 


DOUBLEDAY, GARDEN CITY, 
PAGE & CO. ‘ NEW YORK 
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SCANDINAVIAN ART 


ABOUT SEVEN HUNDRED PAGES AND FOUR HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 
FRONTISPIECE IN COLOR 


@ This splendid volume, the product of several years of labor, is now on the press. 


@ It is unusual for the quality of its workmanship and for the abundance of its 
illustrations; and it is the first book of its kind, the first single volume to present 
adequately the art of Sweden, Denmark and Norway. 


@ It reviews the achievements of the three nations in the field of painting, 
sculpture, architecture and design. 


A SURVEY OF SWEDISH ART—By Carl G. Laurin, Art Critic and Author of Konsthistoria 


DANISH ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY—By Emil Hannover, Director of the 
Danish Museum of Industrial Art. 


MODERN NORWEGIAN ART—By Jens Thiis, Director of National Gallery at Christiania. 
AN INTRODUCTORY ESSA Y—By Christian Brinton, author of various essays on Scandinavian art. 


In One Volume PRICE $10.00 
Send your order now to 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
25 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 


This book is distributed in England by the Oxford University Press 


Pablished in English for the first time 


IBSEN’S EARLY PLAYS 
Translated by Anders Orbeck 


Catiline, written in the spirit of 1848; The Warrior’s Barrow, the first of several 
plays in the romantic tradition of the time; and Olaf Liljekrans, a thrilling love- 
drama of the mountain fastnesses. A knowledge of these early plays is necessary 
to an understanding of the work of the great Norwegian dramatist. ($2.00 net.) 


Gustaf af Geijerstam’s 


Translated by Edwin Bjorkman 
This book reached its fourteenth edition in Sweden in four years. It is an 
intimate family biography, a story of unchanging devotion, an affectionate and 
sometimes mystical history of a man’s wife. In it and its companion, Boys, 
Geijerstam, the realist, turned from sternness to sentiment. ($2.00 net.) 


And sixteen other volumes of 


SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS 
From the Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish 


“Whether it is verse, fiction, saga or drama which the gradually increasing vol- 
umes. of the SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS furnish for American readers, the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation may be trusted to provide the best that 
the rugged lands of Northern Europe can offer.”—Springfield Union. 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation ® 25 West 45th Street, New York 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ANNA NORDENSTROM-LAW 
Teacher of Bel Canto 


Pupil of Professor Oscar Lejdstrom and Dr. Gillis Bratt 
of Stockholm; and of Mme. Cahier of the 
Royal Opera, Vienna. 
362 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. 


Prices moderate 


A pamphlet in English about the 


OSEBERG SHIP 


By A. W. BROGGER 
University of Christiania 


with ten remarkable illustrations from the wonders 
of the pen, ship, more beautiful than any 
excavation since Egypt and Ancient Creta. 


50 cents, postage free 


The American Scandinavian Review 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


JOHN ASPEGREN, President 


Tel. Academy 316 


Voice trial free 


Leif Ericsson’s Discovery 
The Voyages of the Norsemen 


2 
to America 
By William Hovgaard 
An account of the first trans-Atlantic passage, 


and the Viking settlement of Vineland. With 
illustrations and maps. 
Net, $7.50 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


Scandinavian-American Trading 
Company 


50 East 42nd Street 
New York 


IMPORTERS 
Woodpulp, Paper, and Paper Mill Supplies 


EXPORTERS 
Chemicals, Machinery, Foodstuffs, etc. 


Cable Address: “SCANDAMCO NEWYORK” 
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TRADE NOTES 


Tump Scanpinavian Trave ConveNnTION 


re Among the important matters discussed at the 

ugs at atis y Third Scandinavian Trade Convention, in Christi- 
ania, was better intercommunication between the 

three rape This need was embodied in a reso- 

; ’ iv- lution which was in the form of an appeal to the 

: In choosing omes tor your liv respective authorities that not oniy quicker facili- 
ing room,, dining room, bed ties be provided, but, in the case of personal travel, 
: better accommodations. The opinion prevailed at 

room, sun parlor, or porch—in | the gathering that it was as essential now as dur- 


: se ing the war that the Scandinavian trade interests 
fact Say SOOM: ta your home should have one common goal, and that in this 


CREX grass rugs will be found manner best results would come to each of the na- 
tions concerned. Previous conventions were held 


most satisfying. in Stockholm, in 1917, and in Copenhagen, in 1919. 


Their inexpensiveness, com- Dawmanx axp THE Taave Cams 
Speaking for the Government, Prime Minister 


bined with natural simplicity of Denmark, N. Neergaard, recently outlined the 


os policy that was expected to minimize the trade 
and artistic beauty, makes them crisis which is affecting the country at all points. 


ideal for use the vear ’round in He made it plain, however, that any restrictive 
. measures which would merely give momentary re- 


anv home—in town or country. lief by excluding foreign goods and thereby reduce 
- Denmark’s own export chances would not be insti- 
tuted by the Government. The State is at present 
under great expense making work for the unem- 
ployed, granting subsidies to building operations, 
and reducing freight charges on the railroads, 
Which are government-owned, he added. 


HULU AATUHADALI LATA EL AA NNNNMA DEAN ALUN AA NIADN OTE TDVONAHIANEAANNAADEEDN ADA DPasP Era y rer agttesetseeeeseecesececsecccecccccc 


Dun’s Worip’s Marxets Has Norwecian SEcrTi0n 


The October number of The World’s Markets, 

: published by R. G. Dun & Company, contains a 

CREX grass rugs are made well edited and illustrated section about Norwegian 

. enterprises and giving a detailed account of the 
in three weaves—DeLuxe, Her- country’s chief products for export. Among the 


: ° . contributors are Dr. Arnold Reestad, Minister 
ringbone, and Imperial, in a of Foreign Affairs; S. K. Asserson, Director of the 
j ce Bureau of Fisheries; Per Larssen, Director of the 
wide — of Parr ee and col Trade Intelligence Bureau; Hj. Batt, Director of 
ors, and in all needed sizes. Industry ; John O. Egeland, who writes on the mer- 
chant marine, and Lars P. Meyer, who discusses 

, : ame the Norwegian-American Chamber of Commerce, 

Don’t be deceived by imita- with which he is associated. The section gives evi- 


. . ~ . d i f A j -an- 
tions. Insist on the original casein tecthe’ lene” = 


with the name C-R-E-X woven 
Less Tonnace IpLe : 


in the edge of the side binding. Idle tonnage in Norway and Sweden is rapidly 
, i decreasing, the Norwegian having been reduced by 
It's vee protection and our over 400,000 tons pe ma 1, 1921, when idle ton- 
guarantee of genuineness. nage was at its height. Sweden is transferring 
considerable tonnage to Germany on account of 
; the high expenses in operation at home and the 

Handsomely illustrated color cata- difficulties in exchange with other nations. 

log with full descriptive matter 


mailed on request. 


li 
1 


PUL UUM 


Bic Sate or Norwecian Sarprnes To Unrrep States 
One of the largest sales of Norwegian sardines 
in years took place recently when a chain grocery 


CREX E ARPET CO concern with stores throughout New York and 
e New Jersey purchased 5,000 cases of the famous 
: . “King Haakon” brand through the Olaf Hertzwig 
295 Fifth Avenue New York Company in New York. This is telling evidence ; 
that Norway is rapidly regaining her former place = in 
as a leader in this article for export. Mu 
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HEN travelers of distinction are 

about to visit New York, the 
Waldorf-Astoria is designated as their 
stopping place. This has maintained 
for many years, because, in the city of 
great hotels, there is no other which 
combines in such an admirable manner 
the comfort that is essential and the 
luxury that is desirable. 


HAUOUTAUNANVAOULUU LUAU 


A guest enjoys, simultaneously, a grat- 
ifying, personal attention and a knowl- 
edge of seclusion that only a hotel of 
its vast proportions can convey. 
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Hotel Perfection 
at Moderate Rates 


¥SyY/OCATED in cities which most Americans 
ae o| and Europeans visit for pleasure or busi- 


DS | | ness, the hotels in the Ambassador Hotels 


|} System offer true hospitality and incom- 
parable cuisine and service at moderate rates. 


The Ambassador, New York 
The Ambassador, Atlantic City 
The Ambassador, Los Angeles 
The Alexandria, Los Angeles 


The Ambassador, Park Avenue at 
Fifty-first Street, offers the same 
delightful environment, luxurious 
appointments and individual serv- 
ice that have brought world-wide 
fame to all the hotels of The Am- 
bassador Hotels System. Facing 
Park Avenue, one of the world’s 
most stately boulevards, The Am- 
bassador is in close proximity to 
the theatre and shopping districts 
as well as the two great railroad 
terminals. Distinctive Restaurants 
—The Moresque Room, Italian 
Garden, Louis XV Ball Room and 
French Salon. Music furnished by 
Tanasi Kodolban and his famous 
Roumanian Orchestra from The 
Hermitage, Paris. 


(The Ambassador 


‘New Yorks Most Distinctive Hotel 


PARK AVENUE AT 5lst STREET 
Cable Address; Ambassador 


- 
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SCA NDINAVIAN- 
Elser She 


SERVICE TO 
NORWAY, SWEDEN and DENMARK 


Direct PASSENGER LINE Between 
NEW YORK— 
Christiansand, Christiana, Copenhagen. 


(via Rail from Christiania) 


The Largest Steamship Line in Scandinavian 
Passenger Service 
Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw Passenger 
Steamers 
FREDERIK VIII OSCAR Il 
HELLIG OLAV UNITED STATES 
Excellent Passenger Accommodations. Modern 
“2 yrs a ema Comfort. Unexcelled Cuisine 
For rates, sailings and. othet information, address 


SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE ng RECERI4 
GENERAL OFFICES: Passenger Department & 
27 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 
117 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Iii. : 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 544 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
248 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 702 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Florida’s Most Attractive Resort 


I< 
i? 


HOTEL ROYAL PALM 


FORT MYERS 
On the Beautiful Caloosahatchee River | 


Excellent 18-hole Ross golf course. Tennis on hotel grounds. Motoring, 


riding, yachting. Sulphur swimming pool. Orchestra. Elevator. Superior 
cuisine. Accommodates 200. 


Every room with private bath. Open January 7th. Booklet on request. 


J. L. NELSON, Manager 
New York Office, Town and Country 8 West 40th Street 


Summer Resort 


SOUTHFIELD POINT CLUB 
Stamford, Conn. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE | 


Norwegian America Line Agency, tInc., Birger Osland, Guet Western 


fr, 115 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


. W. Pass. ome, $19 Second Ave., So. Rinne 
Ge Passenger Agents “tor Califo a, 
San Francisco 


Norwegian America 
Line 


For Freight and Passenger Rates 
Apply to 


Norwegian America Line Agency Inc. 
8-10 Bridge Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone: 
Bowling Green 5570 


Benham & Boyesen 
Ship Brokers 


STEAMSHIP 
AND 


COMMISSION AGENTS 


“Stavangerfjord” 


12,978 gross tons, Length 552 ft. 


“Bergensfjord” 


10,709 gross tons, Length 530 ft. 


Modern Twin-screw Mail 
and Passenger Steamers 


Superb Cabin accommodations— 
Cabins de luxe 


. Short route to 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and the Continent, 
option Bergen-Kristiania Railway 
or Coast route 


Passengers for Germany have 
option of route via Sweden or 
Denmark or via Bergen-Ham- 
burg direct. 


Norwegian American Line 


eee Agency, Inc., Pass. Dept. 


22 Whitehall St., New York 


Telephone: Bowling Green 8788-89-90-91-92 
CABLE ADDRESS: “STRAYLINE” 


S.O0.STRAY & CO. 


Steamship: Agents 
and Ship Brokers 


11 Broadway, New York City 


Head Office at 
Christianssand S., Norway 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Kristiania 2 Karl Johans Gade 
Cardiff 2 Evelyn St. 

Buenos Ayres, 25 De Mayo 171 
Rio de Janeiro, Rua Sao Pedro 9 





TRADE AND SHIPPING 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


Passenger, Freight and Mail Service Direct 
Between New York and Gothenburg, Sweden 
GOTHENBURG, Sweden, is conveni- 
ently situated and offers a direct route 
with daily connections to all points in 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, DENMARK, 
FINLAND, the BALTIC STATES, 
RUSSIA, GERMANY, etc. 

Trains Leave Gothenburg Daily for the 

Following Points: 4 pproximate 


Stockholm (Sweden) 
Malmé (Sweden 


From Gothenburg via Train and 
Ferry Route 


Trelleborg, Sweden, to Sassnitz, Germany 


Berlin (Germany) 
Hamburg (Germany) 


Through coaches and sleeping cars 


Gothenburg—tTrelleborg, Sassnitz—Berlin 
and Sassnitz—Hamburg 


Turbine Triple-Screw S. S. “DROTTNINGHOLM” 


540 Feet Long 11,200 Tons Register 


Carrying First and Second Cabin and Third Class Passengers 
Twin-Screw S. S. “STOCKHOLM” 


565 Feet Long 12,846 Tons Register 
Carrying Passengers in Cabin and Third Class 


PASSAGE RATES: PROPOSED SAILINGS FROM 
To or from Gothenburg, Malmé, Helsing- YORK 

borg, Christiania, Copenhagen s. 
First Cabin s. s. protrnincHotm $200 & up - 
Second Cabin s. s. ornotTNiINGHoLM 150 & up s. 
Cabin s. s. STOCKHOLM (Promenade Deck) 180 & up 
Cabin $$. STOCKHOLM (Upper Deck) 150 & up 
Through bookings to and from Hamburg, 


Berlin, Sassnitz and Stettin, also East Swedish American Line Dock—Pier 95 North 
Baltic Ports at low rates. River, foot of West 55th Street, New York. 


Excellent Passenger Accommodations. 
Unsurpassed Cuisine. 


For further information apply to local agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 


70 East Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 115 Cherry St., Seattle, Wash. 
127 So. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 268 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
396 Logan Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
BETWEEN 
New York Boston Baltimore 
Philadelphia Montreal Portland, Me. 
AND 
Liverpool Southampton Plymouth 
Bristol London Glasgow 
Londonderry - Havre Cherbourg 
Rotterdam Antwerp Danzig 
Hamburg Levant Mediterranean 


Through. Bookings to or from principal points in 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, or DENMARK 


TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD-—Special through rates to Egypt, India, China, Japan, 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and South America 
DRAFTS; MONEY ORDERS, MAIL OR CABLE 

GREAT BRITAIN SCANDINAVIA HOLLAND ITALY 
SPAIN PORTUGAL FRANCE SWITZERLAND 


The nearest agent will be glad to furnish further information 


or any of the Company’s Offices 
25 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Offices or Agents Everywhere 
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The technical knowledge that comes 


to you from &3KF" engineers is 





as it is the sum of the data gathered by SKF 
organizations in all industrial countries. 


This-fund of engineering informa- 
tion we bring to the fabrication of 
all products bearing the mark 
SiKF and the operation of those 
industries which we are requested 
to supervise. In order that com- 
plete reliance may be placed in 
the endorsement expressed by the 
mark SKF" it is necessary not 
alone that we control and super- 
vise each step in the manufacture 
of a product but also its final 
installation. 


Because every effort is made to 
assure the most satisfactory use of 
products marked §KEFE we wel- 
come requests for information 
concerning their proper application 
and maintenance. 


SKF" industries, Inc. 


165 Broadway, New York City 


Supervising 
att reques 
of the stock- 
holders 


. 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co, 
The Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Atlas Ball Co. 


Hubbard Machine Co. 
S|KF Research Laboratory 


REGAN PRINTING HOUSE, CHICAGO 








